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Art. 4. Free Remarks on the spirit of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the frractice of the Federal Government,and the obliga- 
tions of the Union, resfiecting the exclusion of Slavery from 
the Territories and New States. By a Philadelphian. 8vo 
pp. 116. Philadelphia, A. Finley, 1819. 


Es seems of late as if the strength of our government, and 
the durability of our invaluable republican institutions were des- 
tined to be most severely and awfully tried. Many were the ap- 
prehensions of the patriots and sages by whom the fabric was . 
originally reared. Although they believed it based on the 
soundest wisdom, and laboured to construct it with the purest 
taste and in the most perfect proportion, they trembled lest it 
should be undermined by the constant and imperceptible influ- 
ence of intrigue, or suddenly overthrown by the frequently re- 
curring whirlwinds of popular commotion. It was considered 
as a sublime but hazardous experiment, and while the enemies 
of freedom were exultingly predicting its early and inevitable 
downfall, its friends regarded it with trembling anxiety as the 
last refuge of civil and political liberty. Hitherto it has stood, 
and fully equalled the expectations, ifit has not accomplished all 
the wishes, of its most sanguine admirers. The waves of fac- 
tion have beat against it; party spirit has raged with tremen- 
dous force; mutual jealousies, conflicting interests, and highly 
excited passions and prejudices have on every side assailed it; 
yet it has stood, and though it has sometimes appeared to be 
shaken by the storm, it has been thought to acquire additional 
strength from every danger happily surmounted, every unsuc- 
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cessful attempt to destroy it. It behoves us however not to be 
too confident of its impregnability, nor to relax our yigilance 
and caution, because it has hitherto been fortunately preserved. 
In the present sunshine of peace, when the turbulence of fac- 
tion appears to be hushed, and the raging of party spirit has 
subsided to a calm, when all is confidence and hope and mutu- 
al congratulation, we think we can discern a little cloud in the 
political horizon, which, though at present it may seem no larg- 
er than a man’s hand,—too inconsiderable to notice,—we have 
reason to fear may rapidly increase and produce a tremendous 
hurricane that shall suddenly sweep away, in its desolating 
course, all ou1 enjoyments and hopes as freemen. 

Some of the greatest dangers, to which our government is 
exposed, result from the extent of the territory over which it 
bears sway. It has by many been considered impossible to torm 
a constitution which shall combine within itself the essential 
characteristics of freedom and such a degree of energy as may 
enable it to extend its influence over so wide a tract of country, 
Not only is it feared, that the extremities will be beyond the 
reach of established laws and fixed modes of proceeding, that 
they will be ignorant and regardless of the edicts of govern- 
ment, but it is intimated that their wants will sometimes be ne- 
glected, and their reasonable requests often refused. Indeed it 
cannot be expected that any one legislature, except it be of a 
permanent and despotic character, can attend to all the petty 
and local concerns of every part of animmense continent. Be- 
sides, in every country thus widely extended, there must be a 
great variety of interests, and a considerable difference in man- 
ners aud customs. Laws therefore suited to the people of one 
part of the country may be obnoxious, and perhaps improper in 
another part. 

While our revolutionary sages felt and admitted the force of 
these truths, they considered it essential, and believed it possi- 
ble, for the people of these United States, without a sacrifice of 
freedom, to constitute one ngtion. The evils, the fatal ‘conse- 
quentes, of disunion were too obvious and too alarming to be 
voluntarily embraced. Every part of the country felt the abso. 
lute necessityy of mtualsupport; and every part was willing 
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if the means could be devised, to unite into a strong, republi- 
ean nation. To obviate the difficulties just mentioned the fede- 
ral system was adopted. Each state, composed of a small tract 
of country, retained its own peculiar government, regulated by 
a constitution of its own formation, and entrusted with the spe- 
cial management of its local affairs. To the general govern- 

ent was confided only the regulation of such concerns as 
might be connected with the general interest, and affect the 
people in their national character. This was certainly an admi- 
rable contrivance; and if there be any possibility of extending, 
permanently, the blessings of a single free government over an 
immense and populous territory, it must be by a perseverance 
in some system like this. It is obvious however that even this 
plan is not without its peculiar dangers and difficulties. To 
draw with perfect accuracy the line of demarkation between the 
jurisdictions of the general and of the local governments, to en- 
trust the nation with an ample portion of power, and at the same 
time not encroach on the sovereignty of the states, to adhere in 
practice to the true spirit of the federal constitution, and avoid 
all collision with the co-ordinate, and yet in some respects sub- 
ordinate, jurisdictions of the several states, are objects as diffi- 
cult as they are important. 

It would be an insult to the good sense, as well as to the pa | 
triotism, of our readers, to attempt to prove to them by argu- 
ment the importance of preserving our national union. Not- 
withstanding our various feelings and interests, netwithstanding 
the immense extent of country over which we are scattered 
still we are essentially one people. We have endured too ma- 
ny common hardships, we have enjoyed too many blessings to- 
gether, we are too closely connected by the ties of sympathy | 
consanguinity, and mutual affection, to tolerate for an instant 
the ideaof separation. Besides, the moment of disunion would 
be the moment of our political destruction, and the consequen- 
ces which would result are too horrible even to contemplate. 
Yet it is obvious that our present happy system can only be pre- 
' served by a strict adherence to the principles on which it was 
originally formed. Ifthe national government, leaving its le 
gitimate sphere ef action, encroaches on the sovereignty of the 
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states; or if the states cherish a spirit of jealousy of the nation- 
al government, evince an habitual contempt for its authority, 
and indulge an occasional opposition to its measures; if, in fine 
the general and local powers cannot operate harmoniously, dis- 
tinctly, and without collision, our federal system must fall and 
with it must fall too our national prosperity and glory. Nor 
¢an our union be maintained, except by an adherence to the spi- 
rit of forbearance and of mutual concession by means of which 
it was established. Every part of the country must be entrust- 
ed with the management ofits own local affairs, but every part 
must readily yield to the legitimate control of its constitutional 
head, every part must be as willing to tolerate and to respect 
the prejudices and prevailing manners and customs of every 
other part, as it is to claim inrcturn a similar indulgence for its 
own. Ifour happy government is destined speedily to fall, and 
all the hopes of the patriot to be buried in an early grave, that 
event will probably be brought about by a collision between the 
general and state governments, or an unfortunate interference of 
one part of the country in what may be considered the local con- 
cerns and municipal regulations of some other part. 

No subject perhaps, that has occupied the public attention 
since the formation of our federal constitution, has presented so 
just a cause for serious apprehension and alarm, as that which 
constitutes the theme of the pamphlet before us. We tremble 
as weapproachit. We feel that so many passions and preju- 
dices are enlisted in its discussion; we sce on both sides,— 
united indeed with many honourable feelings and upright mo- 
tives,—so much vehemence and excitement, and in some in- 
stances such an anxiety to triumph at every hazard, that we 
scarcely know what consequences to apprehend. The meas- 
ures which have grown out of the establishment of a national 
bank had previously filled us with regretand dismay. We wit- 
nessed in them a direct and violent opposition between the com- 
mon head and some of the component parts of the nation: but 
we here discern a line awfully drawn, which separates into two 
distinct portions the members of our confederacy, and each por- | 
tion seems to be arrayed, with great and still increasing warmth, 
in opposition to the other. Il ow this controversy will termi- 
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nate we pretend not to predict, but we think we may venture 
the assertion, that by it, more than by any previous measure, 
will be jeopardized the integrity of our union, and the existence 
of our republic. 

We engage then in the discussion of this momentous sub- 
ject with solemnity as well as interest. We are not about to en- © 
ter the lists as champions on either side of the question. We 
wish to kindle no passions, to excite no jealousies. On the 
contrary we would gladly exert our little influence to dispel the 
clouds which lower in the horizon, and to calm the tempest 
which threatens to overwhelm us. The subject however 1s of 
such vast importance, and engrosses so large a share of the pub- 
lic attention, that we have thought we might, with propriety, 
and without suffering our feelings to be enlisted in the contro- 
versy, present a brief view of the leading arguments on both 
sides of the question, and express our own wishes and senti- 
ments in relation to it. 

T he work under review, which is generally, and we believe 
correctly, attributed to the well known pen of Mr. Waxusu,‘is - 
written with his usual ability, but with all the ardour and enthu- 
siasm of an advocate enlisted on one side of the cause, The 
author commences by drawing in lively colours a contrast be- 
tween the principles of the declaration of independence and the 
toleration in practice of involuntary servitude. 


“Of these unfortunate appearances,” he remarks, “all our federal as- 
semblies, from the commencement of the revolution to the formation of 
our present government, must have been fully aware; but they were sp- 
ported against the disgrace, by the knowledge that this slavery was not 
introduced, and could not be at once effaced, by the new sovereigntics 
whichthey represented. It was a pre-existing, unavoidable evil, imputa- 
ble to the mother country; and of which the extirpation was not to be 
even attempted, wnitl the federal empire, at which they aimed, should be 
consolidated, and the American nation not only secure in their indepen- 
dence but matured in strength and resources. They were conscious 
that, sooner, nothing could reasonably be expected from them; except 
perhaps the declaration that a course of remedy would be entered upon 
"when that state of affairs was reached, and its uncertainty at the outset of 
the revolution is the best excuse which can be offered why the first of 
them did not pledge the nation to the effort. It was perhaps due to con- 
sistency, to national honour, and to the cause of justice and morals, that 
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the extirpation of slavery from the American sail, when this might be prac. 
ticable, shuuld be proclaimed a primary and settled purpose with the con- 
‘federation which asserted such a character, such dispositions, and such mo- 
tives of action as are detailed in the Declaration of Independence.” p. $5 

Ile then maintains that the Congress of 1787, “alive to the 
obligations in this matter,”’ did, as early as possible, and among 
their very first acts, recognize the principle of universal aboli- 
tion, by prohibiting slavery in the North West Territory. 

“On the subjeet of the negro slaverv,” he proceeds, “the framers of 
the constitution had, no doubt, the same opinions with respect to the 
quarter to which the guilt of it attached, and the necessity of postponing 
all attempts at abolition, which I have described as common to the fede- 
ralassemblies. They were therefore equally consoled under the disre- 
pute inseparable from its contiauance, and cautious about tampering with 
its cure. But, we must confess, that an explicit avewal of the principle of 
abolition was still more required from the Convention, than from the 
Congress that put forth the declaration of independence, because aboli- 
tion was more within the limits of practicability and calculation, and the 
debt of righteousness to Providence greatly increased by the issue of the 
revolutionary struggle, and the career of prosperity opened to the na- 
tion. If such an avowal was not made,—if some concurrence of na- 
tional circumstances was not designated in the Constitution as the jenc- 
ture when the attempt at abolition should be begun under the auspices 
and with the resources of the confederacy—we may presume, that the re- 
presentatives of most of the states desired and urged such a course of 
proceeding, and only consented to waive it from the inflexibility of oth- 
ers of their body. There was more to hupe on the subject of abolition, 
with than without the national system of Union which they had in view; it 
could be attempted more safely, and effected more easily, under such a 
system, although no active power, no control whatever, with regard to the 
internal economy of the slave holding states in this respect should be 
lodged in the new government. None therefore was insisted upon; and 
the whole subject of slavery within the limits of a number of the states 
was left under their exclusive cognizance and control respectively.”— 
p. 13. 


It is obvious from these quotations that the writer conceives 
it to have been the duty of all the federal assemblies, but espe- 
cially of the conyention, which framed the constitution, to take 
some decisive and efficient steps in favor of uxiversal abolition, 
and that the convention was prevented from doing so only by the 
inflexibility of certain members of that body. In other words? 
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the states ought to have delegated to the general government 
the power of regulating, restraining, and abolishing slavery, and 
they wou/d have done so, had not a part of them absolutely re- 
fused to relinquish a right which they conceived exclusively 
their own, and which, from its peculiar nature, they were unwil- 
ling to entrust to any but themselves. It is admitted however, 
that,—-whatever may ha:e been the duty of the convention, 
no power was in fact delegated to the general government to 
interfere with the subject of slavery in the original thirteen U- 
nited States: nor is it contended,we believe, that Congress is now 
authorized to impose any regulations on that subject upon those 
new states, which have been regularly admitted into the Union 
without restriction. But it is strenuously maintained on the 
one side, and as strenuousiy denied on the other, that Congress 
is empowered by the constitution to prohibit involuntary servi- 
tude in the territories of the United States and to require as a 
condition, of any territory desirous of admission into the Union, 
a perpetual exclusion of slavery from within its limits; that 
there is nothing peculiar in the situation of Missouri to take it 
out of this general rule, but that, under all the circumstances of 
the case, it is expedient at the present time to exercise the right, 
by requiring of the people of Missouri a compliance with such 
a condition. 

We shall now proceed very briefly, but we trust impartially, 
to recapitulate the arguments both for and against these several 
propositions, and shall subjoin, in a very few remarks, our ewn 
impressions on tie subject. 

The constitution provides “that Congress shal] have power to 
dispose of, anc make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
the territory or other property belonging to the United States.” 
From this it is inferred, that Congress, if it deem such a regula- 
tion needful, may, according to the words of the constitution, 
prohibit slavery in the territories under its jurisdiction. To 
strengthen this construction, reference is had to the fact, that 
the old congress did, by the sixth article of the ordinance of 

_ 1787, (which it declared to be unalterable except by common 
consent, and which has been confirmed by congress under the 
resent constitution) expressly direct, “that there shall be ne?- 
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ther slavery nor involuntary servitude” in the territory north 
west of the River Ohio. Thus, it is contended that both prin- 
ciple and precedent are in favour of restriction. 

To this it is replied, that such a regulation as that just quot- 
ed cannot be, in the true sense of the word, needful; that many 
territories have existed and many do still exist, very prosperous- 
ly, respecting which no such regulation has ever been made; 
and that a large proportion of the American states furnish the 
most indnbitable evidence that the prohibition of slavery is not 
needful. Itis further said, that the precedent furnishes no ar- 
cument, because it was adopted under the old confederation and 
was confirmed without opposition and of course without delibe- 
rate investigation, that the American people were not aware of 
its real nature and tendency, nor did the Congress by which it 
was confirmed take into consideration how far this provision was 
consistent with the new constitution or with the rights of the 
people of the Territories. In the cases to which it has been 
applied no anxiety was ever felt for the toleration of slavery¢and 
therefore no opposition has ever been made to the Congres- 
sional restriction. Hence it is argued, that the question ought 
to be met and discussed on its real intrinsic merits, without any 
reference to the precedent referred to. 

On this point we shall merely remark,that whatever may bethe 
decision, it cannot affect the main topic of discussion. A right 
to regulate a territory does not imply a right to prescribe an 
unalterable condition to a state. For ourselves we are not dis- 
posed! to interpret words in a constitution with that degree of 
strictness contended for by some. We areready to admit that 
Congress may very correctly deem that needfu/, in the regula- 
tion of its territories, which is not indispensably necessary. We 
cannot believe it was ever intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution to restrain government from establishing any rules and 
regulations, but such as could not possibly under existing cir- 
cumstances be dispensed with. Whatever in the exercise of a 
sound discretion may be deemed requisite for the promotion of 
that high degree of prosperity and national glory which Con- 
gress havea right and are in duty bound to aspire to, we consid- 
er within the fair interpretation of the word needful. It may 
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however very justly be doubted whether the word ¢erritory 
in the clause quoted does not refer exclusively to the soi! 
as the property of the United States, and whether the 
provision was really intended to authorize any thing more 
than such temporary rules and regulations as might be 
found needful in disposing of the public land, or at the utmost — 
in maintaining peace and order under the territorial goverr- 
ments. But, as we said before, a decision on that question can- 
not settle the right to impose restrictions on a state. That 
question rests on very different grounds. Nor can the preced- 
ents referred to be considered as having any bearing upon it. 
Whatever may have been the intention and understanding of 
Congress, the people of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois did not con- 
sider ‘themselves as absolutely required by the act authorizing 
their admission into the Union to prohibit slavery forever with- 
in their respective states. On the contrary great fears were en- 
tertained by some, as to the decision in the several Conventions 
on that point, and, not long since, when a new Convention was 
proposed in the State of Ohio, it was asserted by some jealous - 
individuals both in public and private, that the real object was 


to introduce a clause imto the Constitution of that State for the 


for the decision of the question, as it now relates tg Missouri, 
t@ ascertain whether Congress may impose a restriction on 2 
territory, previously to its admission into the union as a state. 
But let us proceed more directly to the point. 

The first clause of the Constitution which is cited in support 
of the restriction contains the foilowing negative provision— 
“The migration of importation of such persons, as any of the 
states xow existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight; but a tax or duty.may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.’”’ Here 
a dispute instantly arises as to the meaning of the word mi- 
gration. On the one side it is contended that it signifies “the 
transportation or removal of slaves from one state to another, or 


> 


from a state to a territory,”’ while on the other side it is inter- 


preted as referring only to the — emigration ef freemen; 
9) 
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We shall not now stop to enquire which of these constructions 
is the correct one, although it is evident that upon the decision 
of that point must depend the applicability of the clause to the 
question before us. No one denies the right of Congress, since 
the year 1808, to prohibit the importation of slaves, but have 
they the right to prohibit their removal from oze state to anoth} 
cr? This clause grants no power; it only prohibits the exercise, 
until the year 1808,of a power alrea¢ygranted. The right to pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves results from the power to regu- 
jate commerce with foreign nations, and, it is contended, the 
right to prohibit the removal of slaves from one state to anoth- 
er, is incident to the power of regulating commerce between 
the several states. At this construction the people of the slave 
holding states are somewhat alarmed, because it implies a right 
in Congress te prohibit them from transferring their slaves 
from Virginia to Kentucky—from any one of the slaveholding 
states toanother. But, however this may be decided, the ques- 
tion still remains unsettled as to the right of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery from a new state; because, even should it be a- 
greed that Congress may, under this provision, prevent the 
transportation of slaves, as articles of werchandize, from one 
state to another, it wewtt not therefore follow, nor do we know 
that it has ev<« been contended, that authority is likewise given 
to probibit the removal of slaves, when untransferred, and ae- 
tually going with their original owners, from one slave holding 
state to another. The question therefore still recurs, has Con. 
eress the power by the Constituuion to prescribe, as a condition 
precedent, the perpetual exclusion of slavery from a new state? 
Such a power is inferred from the following clauses in the Con- 
stitution—“ New states may be admitted by the Congress into 
this union;’’ and—*Congress shall have power to make all 
laws, which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 


this constitution in the government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof.”” As, by these provisions, 
Congress may or may not admit new states, agreeably to its 
pleasure, it is considered as evident that terms of admission may 
be prescribed, without a compliance with which Congress may 


at 
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refuse to admit. It is left indeed to the option cf the people of 
the territory applying for admission, to accept the terms and 
become a state, or to decline them and continue under a terri- 
torial government. Still, as they cannot absolutely insist on.ad-. 
mission, nor obtain the privilege without the consent of Con- 
gress, itis maintained that Congress may virtually impose upon 
them a restriction against their inclination. To this it is ob- 
yected, that, whatever may be the fower of Congress, it is not 
right or equitable, leaving out of view the provisions of the 
treaty, which we shall notice hereafter, to refuse admission toa 
territory possessing the requisite population and entitled by its 
situation and the character of its people to the same privileges 
with other states already admitted. It is contended likewise, 
that it is an inherent and unalienable right, vested in the people 
of every state, to make their own Constitution, and t» alter, a- 
mend, and annul that Constitution agreeably to their sovereign 
will and pleasure; that therefore it never could have been in- 
tended by the framers of the Federal Constitution tc place the 
people of the territories so compietely at the mercy of Congress 
as to authorize that body to engrafi for them contrary to their 
inclination certain fixed and unalterable provisions in ¢heir Con- 
stitutions. Congress, it is admitted, may, because it has the 

power, refuse admission to any territory, in which case the peo- 
ple must continue under the territorial government, deprived 
of privileges enjoyed by their fellow-citizens in other parts of 
the Union; but itis maintained, that Congress cannot, consistent- 
ly with the principles of our federal constitution and the estab- 
lished rights of freemen, take advantage of this power to im- 

pose upon the people of any territory, contrary to their will, a 
Constitution, or parts of a Constitution, especiaily such as shall 

be declarea perpetual and of course calculated to affect poster- 
ity equally with the present generation. Congress, it is true, 
may require, and indeed is bound to require, that the Constitu- 
tion of every state shail be strictly republican, but this power 
and this duty result from the very same principles of freedom, 
which are considered as. prohibiting special restrictions, and 
they are expressly recognized by that clause of the Constitu- 

tion, which provides that “the United States shall guaranty to 
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every state in this Union a republican form of government.” 
An inference unfavourable to the right of restriction is likewise 
drawn from the provision that “‘the citizens of each state shall 
be entitled to a// the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states.”* As it is undeniably one of the privileges and 
immunities, and that not the least important, enjoyed by cit- 
izens in the old sfates, to alter and amend their constitutions at 
pleasure, it is contended that such a privilege and immunity 
must belong also to the citizens of all the states. It is main- 
tained however by the advocates for restriction, that the condi- 
tion required is prescnted to the people of the territory for ther 
acceptance or rejection, that if adopted it is fairly a matter of 
contract between the United States and the proposed new state, 
because if the people had chosen to reject the proposition they 
might have continued, as before, under their territorial govern- 
ment, but that, having once accepted it, they are forever bound, 
not by the authority of Congress, but by their own voluntary 
act. To this it is replied, thatthe parties are not in a proper 
situation to make such a contract, that they do not in fact stand 
upon a level, that on the one side is all the power, and that the 
acceptance of the terms proposed cannot be regarded as a mat- 
ter of choice on the part of the territory, or a voluntary agree- 
ment by an independent sovereignty, but rather as a surrender 
at discretion to the mercy of a dictator. It is admitted indeed 
that the people of the territory may continue as they are, but 
such a situation they may regard asa state of vassalage even 
more degrading than the acceptance of an unalterable constitu- 
tion, dictated by Congress, and disagreeable to them. In the 
case of Missouri, however, it is perfectly evident, that the peo- 
ple of that territory will not assent to the terms proposed; the 
question therefore really is, has Congress a right perpetually 
to exclude them from the Union on that account? In answer- 
ing this question reference is had to the treaty of cession, by 
which Missouri originally came under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and agreeably to which, it is argued, Congress 
is specially bound to admit that territory into the union without 
the proposed restriction. Let us ther examine this branch of 


. 
the subject, 


\F 
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The treaty of cession contains the following stipulation, 
The inhabitants of the ceded terri.ories shall be incorporated 
in the union of the United States, and admitted as s00n as frossi- 
ble, according to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to 
the enjoyment of a// the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States; and, in the mean time, they shall be 
maintained and protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, fro- 
jerty, and the religion which they profess.”” By the advocates 
of unconditional admission it is maintained, that this clause abso- 
lutely binds the United States, without unnecessary delay, to 
incorporate the inhabitants of Missouri in the union, and ad- 
mit them to the enjoyment of a// the privileges of citizens of 
the United States; among which are enumerated, those of 
forming, altering, and annulling their state constitution. It is 
contended also that by this provision Congress is restrained 
from prohibiting slavery within the ceded country even under 
the territorial governments, because by such a measure the 
people would be disturbed in the enjoyment of their property. 
On the other hand it is contended, that the term frrofierty does 
not in the treaty include slaves, but that 

“The utmost scope which Congress cuuld have thought themselves 
bound to give it,—if they allowed it toreach the case of human beings at 
all—was the maintenance of the existiag relations between the white pop- 
ulation and the individuals held in bondage; and the enjoyment of the ser- 
vices of the offspring of the latter, until they reached that age at which 
they could be supposed to have indemnified the master by their labour, 


for the expenses incurred on their account from their birth to their adult 
state.” p. 59. 

With respect to the article Just quoted from the treaty with 
France, Mr. Walsh likewise remarks: 

“This article, though it might be understood to deprive them [the U- 
nited States] of the power of refusing to receive the inhabitants of the 
province into the Union, upon any terms, yet consigned the mode and 
terms to the same discretion by which they had been determined in oth- 
ercases. As to these points it clearly leaves the question on the origin- 
al footing.” p. 48, 

_ wAnd again; 

“Certainly the idea was not entertained, that the inhabitants of the 
States north-west of the Ohio had not been admitted into the Union “ac- 

cording tothe principles of the constitution;” or had bgen denied any of 
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the “rights, advantages, or immunities of citizens of the United States,” 
because the prohibition of slavery had been prescribed to them as acon- 
dition of their admission. It never was understood—it never had been 
pretended--that any principle of the constitution required the reserva. 
tion of the power of maintaining slavery, to the new States; or that citi- 
zens of the United States, as such, did or could hold slaves. These were 
known to be legally held under the authority of the state governments. 
if it Were the right of a citizen of the United States, as such, to hold them, 
then they might be legally held as wellin New-York or Pennsylvania, as 


Georgia; since a federal right cculd not be impaired by the laws of any 


member of the confederacy. The abolition acts of the eastern states 
would be rendered altogether nugatory.” p. 49. 

Thus we have endeavoured to give a fair, although necessa-~ 
wily a very brief and imperfect, sketch of the leading arguments 
on Loth sides of the question, so far as the constitutionality of 
the proposed restriction, and its conformity with the treaty of 
cession have been taken into view. We now propose to con- 
sider it on the broad ground of expediency. And here the sub- 
ject rises before us in all its magnitude and importance. In 
every aspect in which we regard it, we find it surrounded by 
considerations the most momentous and fraught with con- 
sequences the most alarming. Here we have presented to our 
view the picture of an immense country, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, covered with a mixed population, 
principally of slaves. The evils of sucha state of things are 
painted in glowing, often exaggerated, colours. The con- 
trast is drawn between a strong, pure, and industrious communi- 
ty of freemen, in which every arm is nerved for the common de- 
fence, and every heart burns with ardour for the common good; 
and a feeble, sickly,. ineflicient population, in which indolence 
and intolerance, mingled with restless anxiety and well found- 
ed suspicion, prevail on the one hand, and misery, degradation, 
stupidity, and ignorance are prominent objects on the other. 
The fate ofan immense empire for ages yet to come is repre- 
sented as depending on the decision of the present question. 
By that decision, we are told, the population, not only of Mis- 
sourl, but of an almost boundless region beyond it, is to be 
rencered permanently prosperous or wrelched. The most pa- 
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and patriotism of the American people, in favour of the region 
west of the Mississippi, and Congress has been urged, by every 
principle of duty and every consideration of policy, to stop the 
swelling tide of human misery, and to prevent the further e2z- 
tension of an evil, already so destructive to human virtue and 


human happiness. The principal arguments in favour of the 


restricuon, on the ground of expediency, are drawn from re- 
presentations of the absolute impropriety and practical evils of 
slavery. ‘To these topics we have already had occasion more 
than once to advert in former numbers of this work, and we 
have given our sentiments in relation to them with the utmost 
plaimness and freedom. We have nothing to say in behalf of 
those who established the present state of things and entailed it 
upon us, but we beg leave to refer Mr. Waszu and all others 
who engage with zeal on.the same side of the question, to the 
able section on the subject of slavery in his late valuable “Ap- 
peal from the Judgments of Great Britain.”’ 

We have some knowledge ourselves, derived from observa- 


tion and experience, ofthe practical effects of slavery and the - 


actual situation of the slaves in the United States. Having ac- 
quired our earliest impressions in a part of the country where 
slavery is unknown, and having more recently witnessed, both 
in the southern and western sections of the Union, the conse- 
quences of a different state of things, we think we have sufficient 
data on which -o found an opinion. We readily admit the gen- 
eral correctness of the sentiments urged in favour of the extir- 
pation of this great moral and politica! evil. Some of the de- 
clamation used on the occasion is indeed extravagant and un- 
supported by fact, but the conclusion is undoubtedly just that 
the American people owe it to their own interest as well as toa 
regard for principle to endeavour, as rapidly as possible, to e- 
radicate from this land of freedom the curse, which avarice, in- 
dolence, and a love of power originally introduced. We be- 
lieve that the slaves themselves are happier, at least in those 
places to which our observation has extended, than the poorer 

class of white labourers in the eastern states. They have, gen- 
erally .peaking, a comfortable subsistence, suited to their feel- 
ings, their habits, and their wants; they have of course none of 
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those distressing anxieties and torturing eares to which the un- 
fortunate freeman is exposed; their labour is commonly light, 
and their opportunities for relaxation and sources of enjoyment 
sufficiently numerous. Occasionally indeed they are cruelly 
treated, and instances sometimes occur of heart-rending scenes, 
in which all the sympathies of human nature are outraged, and 
the best affections of the heart wantonly assailed. But such 
cases are rare, exceedingly rare; and public opinion uniformly 
consigns to infamy the wretch who occasions them. So far as 
the negroes themselves are concerned, at least in our present 
state of society, we do not believe any practical good would im- 
mediately result from universal, or even from gradual and par- 
tial emancipation. But wedo not urge these considerations in 
favour of the present state of things, or as arguments against the 
exercise of the utmost zeal and the most strenuous exertions for 
the abolition of what we have already admitted to be a moral 
and political curse. Could we expect our feeble voice to be 
heard, we would urge the people of Missouri, by every consid- 
eration of interest, as well as by every obligation of duty, to ex- 
clude from their new state this great and growing evil. But 
the question recurs, shall they be compelled to do this? If Con- 
gress has the power to impose a permanent restriction upon 
them, is it expedient to exercise that power? Let-us divest our 
minds of feeding on the question, and examine both sides with 
coolness and impartiality. 

It has always appeared to usas ifa great deal of declamation 
on this subject might have been spared, and much unnecessary 
argument avoided, by ascertaining with precision the real mat- 


ter in controversy, and confining the discussion closely thereto. 


It surely is not requisite to advert to the abstract right or yracti- 
cal tendency of creating or extending the system of slavery. We 
hope there are none among us who would feel a disposition, if 
it were not already established, to introduce it into our country. 
But the question is, shall the national government interfere with 
the arrangements of a proposed new state, where slavery has 
existed and still does exist, on a subject which, to say the least, 
alarge portion of the American people consider as belonging 
exclusively to the jurisdiction of the states? No one, we be- 
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Kieve, will advocate in our country the importation of a single 
new slave, or the imposition of slavery upon a single individual 
now free. Noone wishes the federal government to take any 
step forthe extension of slavery, or to recognize and tolerate, 
further than it has already done, and by the constitution is com- 


pelled to do, the existence of slavery among us. It is only de-- 


sired, that things may be left as they are at present, that muni- 
cipal regulations on the subject of slavery may be entrusted, 
in the new states, as they ever have been in the old, to the peo- 
ple of the states respectively, and that no effort may be now 
made by the national government to impose upon the people of 
a single state an unalterable feature in their constitution, which 
will deprive them of what they consider a privilege enjoyed by 
the people of other states. 

Weare aware that arguments on both sides of this question 
have been drawn from considerations of humanity. On the one 
side we have been reminded of our obligations, not only in re- 
ference to the present generation but to posterity, to extend 


the blessings of liberty and as far as possible to diminish the 


number of slaves. Onthe other hand, we have been told that 
the welfare of the slaves themselves will be greatly promoted by 
diffusing them over a wide extent of country, by rendering 
them more valuable and thus promoting their kind treatment, 
and by increasing for them the means of comfort and happiness. 
The obligation to diminish their numbers, except by means of 
emancipation, has been denied, and the duty of prolonging their 
lives and promoting their natural increase, even while they 
continue slaves, zealously contended for. Upon these points 
we do not consider it necessary at present to enlarge. The nar- 
rowness of our limits must preclude us from examining the 
subject in all its aspects and relations, and we must now turn 
our attention to other and more important considerations. 

We should not, in our reasonings upon this subject, lose 
sight of the fact, that slavery now exists and uniformly has ex- 
isted in the proposed state of Missouri, that; whatever may be 
. the right of Congress under the constitution and by the treaty 
of cession, no measure has ever been adopted for the exclusion 


of slavery from that country while a territory, and no expecta- 
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tion was entertained, until very recently, that slavery ever would 
be excluded by the national government. On the contrary the 
people of Missouri have purchased slaves, and’ persons owning 
slaves have removed thither, under the impression, naturally 
created by the absence ofall prohibitory or emancipating regu4 
lations hitherto, that no measures would ever be adepted, except 
by a majority of the people themselves, in relation to slavery. 
We should remember too, that, whatever may have been the 
fact, the people of Missouri and of all the slaveholding states 
sincerely believe, that slaves were intended to be included un- 
der tiie term jrofierty as used in the treaty of cession, and they 
would therefore have considered it a violation of that treaty, if 
Congress had adopted any measures, even under the territorial 
government, calculated to affect the tenure by which that spe- 
cies of property was, and still is, hoiden. Thisis a subject, 
upon which unfortunately extreme jealousy exists between dif- 
ferent parts of our common country. A large portion of the 
people would consider a permanent exclusion of slavery, by 
the national government, from any state, contrary to the wish- 
es of the people of that state, as an unauthorized and danger- 
ous usurpation of power. Whether therefore it would be so 
or not, the fact that it would be so considered by nearly one 
half the members of our confederacy, and that it would conse- 
quently tend greatly to weaken, if it did not instantly sever, the 
ties of our Union, should certainly be taken into view, when 
considering the subject in reference to expediency. It is prop- 
er sometimes to yield to the opinions and even to humour the 
prejudices of our fellow citizens, and we should always pay a 
due regard to the probable consequences of a measure we are 
disposed to adopt. ‘This is not timidity but prudence, nota 
want of firmness in the performance of duty, but a readiness to 
abandon even a favourite project, in order to promote the gen- 
eral prosperity. 

The expediency of imposing upon Missouri the contemplat- 
ed restriction, supposing it to be authorized by the constitution 
and not prohibited by the treaty of cession, may therefore’ be 
considered, first, as it regards the condition of those who will 
remain slayes;—secondly, in reference to the prospect of an 
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eventual and speedy extirpation of slavery from our country;— 
thirdly, asit respects the condition of the new state or states 
upon which the restriction may be imposed;—and fourthly, with 
a view to the effects it may produce upon the United States at 
large. A few words more upon each of these topics must con- 
clude the present article. 

And first, will the condition of the slaves be ameliorated by 
excluding them from Missouri and the other new states here- 
after to be created? It is obvious that the distribution of slaves 
over a widely extended territory must increase their value in 
the estimation of their masters; that they will on that account 
be likely to be better treated; and that the means of subsistence 
and sources of comfort will be multiplied for them ina ratio 
proportioned to the quantity of soil they are enabled to cultivate 
and to the smallness of their number within any given space. of 
they are widely diffused, and belong in small parties to a great 
number of owners, they will unquestionably be more comforta- 
ble than ifthey are crowded together in the hands of a few, 
Their removal to a new country must indeed be often attended 
with hardships. The division of families, the seyerance of friends, 
the abandonment of scenes rendered dear by early associations, 
and the numerous difficulties inevitably attendant on a first set- 
tlement in an uncultivated wilderness, must be submitted to by 
slaves, in common with their masters. But, on the whole, it 
appears evident to us, that both those who remove, and those 
who remain behind will be ultimately placed in a better situa- 
tion by being diffused over a wide extent of country. The same 
motives which so often induce the enterprising freeman to aban- 
don his friends, and to exchange the comforts of polished life 
for the deprivations, toils, and hardships of a remote and track- 
less forest, might prompt the removal of slaves from the over- 
stocked plantation or the too crowded city to a fertile but un- 
cultivated and thinly settled country. This then would be one 
of the consequences of a prohibition of slavery in the new states 
about to be created in the west. The slaves would be precluded 
from the benefits of a more extensive range, and deprived of the 
opportunity, which the removal ofa portion of them to anew 
country would afford, of improving their condition, But it is 
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said, and no doubt with truth, that another consequence of the 
prohibition, intimately connected with, and in some degree re- 
sulting from that just mentianed, would be, to diminish the 
number of slaves or rather to impede the rapidity of their in- 
erease. This, we should suppose, would hardly be adduced as 


an argument in favour of the restriction, especially by those 


who profess to be governed by motives of philanthropy To 
enhance the number of freemen, by breaking the fetters of the 
slave, would be anoble attempt, but to diminish the number of 
slaves by loading them with oppression, destroying them in in- 
fancy, or retarding their natural increase, would be rather an 
extraordinary method of displaying bumanity. It may howev- 
er be said, that, although such a course would be cruelty to the 
slave, it would tend to promote that grand desideratum, the 
speedy eradication of slavery from our country. 

We are not disposed to advocate either the humanity or the 
expediency of attempting to destroy slavery by the destruction 
of slaves: but it is important to determine whether the propos- 
ed restriction upon the new states will probably tend, in this or 
any other mode, to hasten the period when the American soil 
shall be inhabited only by freemen. We will throw out of 
view the unhappy consequences likely to result from the irrita- 
tion such a restriction would inevitably produce, and the reac- 
tion which might therefore be expected in behalf of slavery. 
We will take it for granted that the number of slaves through- 
out the Union would probably be less a few years hence if the 
restriction were imposed, than if it were not. Still we do not 
perceive that the evil would be likely more speedily to be re- 
moved from the old slavehoiding states in consequence of the 
restriction, On the contrary, within the limits of those states, 
the relative importance of the slave population would be great- 
er, and the obstacles to a genera! emancipation more formida- 
ble. Tithe slaves now in the United States were diffused 
throughout the country, it would be easier and more safe to set 
them free, than it 1s at present. Even ifthe number weredora 
time considerably augmented by the diffusion, the facilities for 


their emancipation would be more than proportionably increas - 


ed. We bcheve therefore that the restriction would retard ra- 
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ther than accelerate the much desired termination of slavery 
in our country. 

If however we confine our view exclusively to the new states, 
in which the prohibition may preyail, and anticipate the proba- 
ble effects of an exclusion of slavery from within their limits, 


we cannot but think it calculated to promote their permanent: 


welfare. Could they be persuaded voluntarily to impose the 
restriction upon themselves, or to submit to it without a murmur, 
we believe they would derive from it the happiest results. 
Though we do not assent to all the extravagant accounts which 
ignorance and prejudice have given of the influence of slavery 
upon the character of a people and the condition of a country, 
we are convinced by our own observation and experience, that 
its tendency on the whole is eminently unfavourable, and we be- 
lieve that no community, well acquainted with its influence, 
and unaffected by motives of interest, would ever be induced to 
decide inits favour. Unfortunately however, such is the situa- 
tion of Missouri, that we can hardly expect its citizens at pre- 


sent, especially while under the influence of their highly. excit-. 


ed feelings, voluntarily to submit to the contemplated restric- 
tion, or to take any steps of their own for the ultimate extirpa- 
tion of slavery. What then would be the effect upon the Unit- 
ed States at large, under ail the circumstances of the case, of « 
cetermination by Congress never to admit Missouri asa new 
state into the Union without an express stipulation for the per- 
petual exclusion of slavery from within its limits? Missouri 
would not submit, but would cither remain, as at present, un- 
der a territorial government, or, as she has threatened, would 
establish for herself a state constitution, and appeal to the seve- 
ral states for protection and support. Jealousy would be excit- 
ed in the old slave-holding states, and they would probably give 
to Missouri their countenance and aid. Considering the course 
pursued by Congress a violation of the constitution and a direct 
infringement of the solemn stipulations of a treaty, they would 
probably resort to measures ofthe most violent character. Ir- 
‘yitations would increase; mutual recriminations wouid become 
daily more and more bitter, until a severance of our happy 
union, and perhaps a sanguinary civil war would terminate the 
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controversy. Our anticipations may be too gloomy: we sin- 
cerely hope they are so. But we confess we fear the most aw- 
ful results from a perseverance in the effort to impose perpetu- 
al restrictions and force unacceptable constitutions upon the new 
states. We mean not to justify or to excuse the violence we 
apprehend: but our citizers are not exempt from the common 
frailties of human nature, and while we should not timidly shrink 
from the performance of duty, we should be cautious how we 
rush headlong, from the impulse of feeling or for the accom- 


plishment of any favourite object, into the vortex of ruin. 
E. 


—t 6 


Art. 5. Sketches of Louisville and its environs, including, 
among a great variety of miscelluneous matter, a FLORULA 
LovISsvVILLENSIS, or a catalogue of nearly 400 Genera and 
600 Species of Plants, that grow tn the vicinity of the town, 
exhibiting their generic, specific, and vulgar English names: 
By H. M‘Mv RTRIE, M. D. &c. 


Me nec tam patiens Lacedzmon, 

Nec tam Larisse percussit, campus opima, 
Quam domus Albunez resonantis, 

Et praceps Ohio ac Tiburni lucus et uda, 
Mollibus pomaria Rivis.—Hor. car. 7. lib. 1st. 


Yo which is added an afpfiendix, containing an accurate ac- 
count of the earthquakes exprerienced here from the 16th of 
December 1811 to the 7th of February 1812, extracted prrin- 
cially from the papers of the late T. Brookes, Esq. First 
Epition. Louisville, printed by S. Penn, Jun’r. 1819, 8vo 
pp- 246. 

“ITF the sky were paper and the sea were ink, they would be 
insufficient for writing down the praises of the place of our na- 
tivity or where our interests are.”” We have here a book of 
246 pages, containing a description of Louisville, Ship- 
pingport, Portland, New-Albany, Clarksville, and Jefferson- 
viile,hypotheses concerning the Indians or former settlers of this 
country, prophecy, botany, mineralogy, ichthyology, conchol- 
ogy, zoology, organic remains, earthquakes, anc caves, and the 
whole dedicated by one “unskilled in the language of flattery” 
to his excellency James Monroe. ‘Goot lack, goot lack, that 


$s too much!”’ 
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We are not disposed to quarrel with our author about the 
certainty of the future destiny of Louisville. We are well a- 
ware that from its local situation it must, at no distant period, 
become the mart of Kentucky, Indiana, and a part of Ohio, and 
a resting place for the waterman as he passes from Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia to the Metropolis of the south: neither do we 
wish to interrupt the prophecy or break “the charm by contra. 
diction,” for we should be much pleased to see, even in less 
than “ten years,” the spirit of commerce extending to the Pacif- 
jc, and ihe “breezes of the western ocean kissing the star-span- 
gled banner streaming from the mast of an Indiaman.” But 
we protest against fostering local jealousies even between dis- 
tant parts of our Union, much less can we tolerate them be- 
tween parts of the same state and places in the same neigh- 
bourhood. 

After having given the latitude of Louisville, (the longitude 
perhaps was unknown to him) and noticed the appearance of 
the adjacent country, Dr. M‘Murtrie proceeds to describe the 
Ohio with the different streams that fall into it before it reach- 
es Louisville. As a specimen of his style we will make an ex- 
tract from his description of the river Ohio, 

“By far the noblest riverin the Universe, no matter in what point of 
view it be considered. It is formed by the junction of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela in lat. 400 26’ 16” north, when passing through 
Pennsylvania, it washes the shores and constitutes the line of division 
between the States of Virginia and Kentucky on the one hand, and Ohio, 
IMdiana, and the Illinois territory on the other, receiving, in its progress 
through one of the most pleasant and fruitful countries on earth, a num~ 
ber of sister streams, all anxious to mingle in the train of their Queen 
and mistress, who, thundering o’er the falls, hushes her tumultuous 
waves, and winds her way in silent majesty to the latitude of 379 00’ 21” 
north, where, joining the Mississippi, they together seek the Ocean.” p. 6, 

We would advise the inhabitants on the banks of those “anx- 
ious streams”’ to remove to a respectable distance, as their de- 
sire may becomeso strong to pay their respects to “their Queen 
and Mistress” that they may take it into their wise heads to 
leave their “old meanderings and choose the nearest road te 
‘heir place of destination.” : 

©@ur author at page 19th commences hjs geographical min? 
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eralogy. With regard to the neighbourhood of Louisville, so 
far as our information extends, the description is correct. He 
has however fallen into numerous errors in his more distant 
geological facts. The stone near Frankfort, which he calls “a 
fine grained white marble” is a light drab coloured compact 
argilaceous limestone with conchoidal fracture; it takes a very 
high polish, and is not granulated, but intermixed, with trans- 
parent chrystals of carbon of lime. Our author’s knowiedge of 
geology must be very circumscribed, as he tells us that the same 
strata change from hard compact marble to strata composed of 
Oyster shells, and in other places of petrified Buccinum, (quere 
Turbo.) Had he been well informed on his subject, he would 
have known that, in secondary countries, the organic remains 
are the criteria by which the geologist judges of the similar- 
ity or difference of strata. The strata of different substances, 
eon which the soil of Kentucky rests, are all nearly horizontal. 
Many fissures are observable, yet they bear no marks of haying 
been thrown out of their level by earthquakes, according to our 
author’s theory. On the mountains, whence the head waters of 
the Kentucky and Cumberland rivers take their rise, the strata 
dip about 20°, forming an angle corresponding nearly with the 
sides of the mountains. This, however, does not prove any 
violent concussion and uplifting of the earth towards the centre 
of the hills, but rather a subsidence of the ground which now 
forms the vallies, from the retiring of the waters and a conse- 
quent inclination of the strata of the mountains in the direction 
of the hollow thus formed. Our author, in his geological des- 
cription of the high country, takes no notice of the sandstone 
formations, which are uniformly found in the high parts of this 
state. The catalogue of fishes of the Ohio is very imperfect 
and erroncous. The following species have never been found 
in that river, although our author has inserted them, some as he 
declares from actual observation and others upon the authority 
ofyarious individuals. 
Clupea sapidissima, Muraena anguilla, 
Cyprinus carpio Petromison marinus, 
o gobio, Perca ocellata, 
“ tinca Salmo trutta, 
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Many of the names communicated by Mr. Rafinesque, we un- 
derstand, have since been changed by him, and as that gent!e- 
man has lately commenced, in the pages of this work, a scien- 
tific account of the fishes of the Ohio, we would refer our read- 
ers to it foran accurate and complete enumeration and history 
of the interesting finny tribes of the western waters. The same 
observation may apply to the shells of the Ohio. The exten- 
sive genus Potamilus of Rafinesque is probably identical with 
the genus Unio, although the animal inhabiting the shell may 
be somewhat different. 

Ignorance and want of attention also appear in our author’s 
attempt to give a description of the fossil and organic re- 
mains found in the vicinity of Louisville. He commences with 
the genus Anomia of Linnzus, although, according to the divis- 
ion of modern naturalists, no specimen of the acknowledged 
genus Anomia has been found in this country. He also mani! 
fests no small share of ignorance and credulity, when he affirms 
that he has beheld with his own eyes petrified frogs, turtles, &c. 
This belief may answer for the uninformed, but ought not to be 
introduced into works professing to be scientific. ‘The new ge- 
nus, which he has attempted to describe under the name of 
Somatrikelon megalometon, (as a physician our author should 
have selected a name that would not have given his readers the 
Jock jaw, unless his benevolence is of that extensive kind that he 
wished to assist the profession wherever it may be practised, as 
we presume he supposed his book would be universally read 
since he has anticipated another edition,) is probably a species 
of Trilobite imperfectly described. Respecting the settlement 
ofthis part of America, we have heard of a colony from Wales, 
which, as tradition says, emigrated to some distant land, but we 
never imagined, until our author informed us, that the first set- 
ilers of this country were Frenchmen. But forsooth they must 
have been Frenchmen, for the inhabitants of Anjou were in the 
habit of building their houses with clay well mixed with chopped 
_ or twisted straw,and this practice subsequently extended to Picar- 
dy and several other provinces of France, and Mr. Savage dis. 
-overed, near the river St. Francis, which empties into the Mis- 
issippi, the ruins ofa fortified town of considerable extent, a- 
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mong which was still standing part of the walls of a citadel 
built of bricks cemented by mortar. If we do not misremem- 
ber, some thousand years ago a people went from the land of 
Canaan into Egypt, and after having sojourned there for some 
time the king of Egypt began to uppress them, and required 
of them brick without giving them straw. The first settlers of 
the valley of the Mississippi must therefore have been the des- 
cendants of Egyptians, for the Egyptians made bricks with 
straw, which we think much the most probable opinion. 

In the Florula Louisvillensis, or Catalogue of plants growing 
in the vicinity of the town of Louisville, we observe the same 
ignorance as in the other scientific parts of the work. We 
have a Catalogue containing about 600 species, alpha'etically 
arranged with their botanical and vulgar names, which gives a 
pretended view of the vegetables of that section of the country, 
but we understand the author is indebted to Rafinesque for most 
of them, or at least for their proper determination and classifi- 
cation. The only new species of plant, which our author has 
attempted to describe, he calls Aster imperialis, with scarlet 
rays and white disk. It is highly probable that this plant is 
not an Aster, and perhaps nothing more than a species of Rud- 
beckia imperfectly described. Some of the plants he has enu- 
mera ed are not found within thirty or even fifty miles of Lou- 
isville; and his carelessness or ignorance has led him to men- 
tion some plants twice under different names. To the botanist 
it would have been interesting to have distin guished those grow- 
ing in Indiana and Kentucky, on the Silver hills, in the barrens, 
and on the flat plain surrounding the falls. 

But it is more than time to bid adieu to the production before 
us. Our readers may be inclined to find fault with us for hav- 
ing taken up so much of their time and our own on a work 
possessing so little merit, and which has no other claims to no- 
tice except the importance of rectifying the numerous errors it 


contains. B. 
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AN ORATION, 
Pronounced before the Union Philosophical Society of Transylva- 


nia University, February 22, 1820, in commemoration of the 
virtues and services of General George Washington, by Josren 
Care Ly Brecxinrider, Esq. 


GRATITUDE is the memory of the heart. ‘To Almighty 
God, the fountain of all that is merciful and wise, is due its 
first and purest offering. ‘To those rare and beneficent mor- 
tals, endowed with extraordinary talents, and exercising ex- 
tensive usefulness, whom providence in the fulness of time 
rears up, to found new empires and renovate the old, to en- 
lighten and reform the human race, is due a degree of rev- 
erence and praise—infinitely inferior—but inferior only, to 
that which ascends to the author of universal good. The 
sentiment of fond and grateful remembrance cannot be.a 
sentiment of servility. ‘The spirit of independence is gen- 
erously just, and the nation that delights not to honour its 
benefactors is as incapable as it is undeserving of true glo- 
ry. ‘To heaven we pour forth our prayers and our thanks; 
and shall we withhold from the honoured instruments of 
heaven’s blest designs the tribute of a lasting praise? Me- 
thinks they might be admired for their singularity merely. 
Look into the history of the times that are past, and say, 
are not the records of man’s sentiments and acts the chron- 
icles of his follies and his crimes? Cast thine eye up the 
dark current of ages, and say, if the desolating wave of 
ambition, rolling on the footsteps of civilization’s proudest 
march, has not broadly overwhelmed the happiness of man- 
kind, and destroyed the most exuberant of heaven’s gifts? 
Amid this night of error, from this tempestuous ocean of the 
passions, the redeeming spirits of the age break forth to 
illuminate the world and calm its agitations. Alas! why 
are such examples so very rare! Thinly scattered through 
the broad are of time, or seen at intervals amid the awful 

undulations of empire, they appear 


“Like specks of azure ina clouded sky; 
Like sunny islands in a stormy sea.” 


On characters like these we love to dwell. For the hon- 
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our of human nature we delight in their excellence, and 
fee] a generous pride in the reflection, that those who bore 
them were our fellow-men. Dees this pride deceive me 
when, turning to my native land, I view in her own Wash- 
ington a Doric understanding, whose masculine grandeur 
towers above all the heroes of the world? What American 
is not proud that he is the countryman of Washington? 
Who of those made happy by his life, will not bend to hea- 
ven in thankfulness for his birth. He is gone! The great 
family of mankind mourns his loss! The age in which he 
lived will be distinguished in history as the age of Wash- 
ington, and the hour of his nativity held sacred by his coun- 
try until the republic dies! 

Equal to the fortunes of the wonderful age in which he 
lived, and constantly rising superior to the station in which 
he acted, he had scarcely appeared on the theatre of his 
country, until the endowments of his mind and the fame 
of his exploits placed him on an eminence, where his vir- 
‘tues were conspicuous, and from which he viewed the path 
that leads to immortality. In his breast ambition was vir- 
tue. No mean desire of personal emolument; no vulgar 
admiration of clamorous applause; no guilty passion for 
arbitrary rule, polluted the pure fountain of his sentiments, 
or deformed the eraceful magnanimity of his acts. Every 
wish of his heart was directed to the furtherance of his 
country’s good. To establish her independence, to form 
her character, to preserve her liberties, and perpetuate 
her union,—these were the leading objects of his policy and 
the illustrious labours of his hfe. Happy man! who, to the 
precious consolations and ennobling consciousness ‘of dis- 
interested service, could add the merit of unexampled suc- 
cess. 

It is not our province to record his deeds. ‘They live in 
story and are green in song.’ We stop not to trace the 
lineage of a man, on whom a free people have conferred 
the title of Father of his country. 

The properties of the mind, and the qualities of the heart, 
are most correctly ascertained by an observance of the pur- 
suits and objects, which occupy and attract them. The 
views, the feelings of the young Washington were beyond 
his years—solid and useful, manly and exalted. Of the 





branches of learning within the scope of a limited eduea- 
tion, hegave his attentionmainly to those most practical and 
severe. In carly life he acquired habits of systematic im- 
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dustry and rigorous self controul, eminently fitted to give 
success to his labours, and to impart strength to his char- 
acter. Through the successive periods of his life, in the 
ascending stations which he occupied, he completely filled, 
without dver-acting, the character that was suited to his 
age and condition. His intellect was vigorous, discrimina- 
ting, and grave. Without a display of splendid versatility; 
or stubborn meditation; free from all those singularities, 
which stimulate the wonder and expectation of men; he si- 
lently strode before the generation with which he grew, 
_which marked not his speed until he was beyond the reach 
‘of emulation and the rivalship of pride. His mind, expand- 
ing with occasion, appeared to grasp, with seeming equa- 
nimity of effort, the elements of science and the redemp- 
tion of his country. 

Gifted with dispositions thus masculine and aspiring, it is 
not surprising that he should have early evinced a decid- 
ed predilection for the profession of arms. We according- 
ly find him, even in his boyish years, animated by an ardent 
zeal in the mastery of those principles which form the basis 
of military science. Having procured, by the intervention 
of his friends, a midshipman’s place in the British navy, he 
was prevented from commencing his career of renown at 
the age of fifteen, only by the tender solicitude and impor- 
tunate timidity of an affectionate and widowed mother. 
How inscrutable are the dispositions of an overruling prov- 
idence! How slight are the incidents which shape the des- 
tinies of nations! Blended, as they often are, with those of 
an individual, we read in his history the secret causes of 
national revolution. A single tyrant with gigantic guilt 
may demolish the colossean edifice of his country’s inde- 
pendence: and shall the virtuous efforts of the patriot be re- 
garded as less efficient when directed to the attainment oi 
human dignity and happiness? Washington was born to 
unite his countrymen; and to fate, not accident, do we at- 
tribute the disappointment of his earliest hopes. He mighi 
have borne the flag of Old England in triumph round the 
world—have extended the boundaries of an empire, which 
it was reserved for him to sever, and exalted that spirit of 
pride and domination, which it was his fortune so signally 
tohumble. But who can say that these states, rich in the 
"enjoyment of freedom and of fame, would not at this good 
hour, like the brave but unstable republics of the other A- 
merica, have been doomed to struggle against the.arts and 
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the arms of a faithless and cruel despot, with the varying 
success that always attends divided councils and confed- 
erated feuds? 

Washington was a grand original, and it was impossible 
that he could remain long unknown. Such was the flat- 
tering opinion entertained of his capacity, that at the age 
of nineteen he was appointed an adjutant general in the 
Virginia militia then training for actual service. But he 
did not long continue inthis employment. The designs of 
France, directed to the attainment of a measure no less 
extensive and important than the connection, by a chain of 
military posts and subsequent contiguous settlements, of 
her vast possessions in Canada and Louisiana, began, about 
the year 1753, to be distinctly developed, by her formida- 
ble demonstrations and accumulating encroachments on 
the Ohio and its tributary streams. ‘To ascertain the actu- 
al state of the French posts in that quarter, and to obtain 
some insight into those plans, which, it was believed, were 
meditated against the adjacent colonies, as well as to de- 
mand, in the name of the king his master, the restitution of 
the territory wrongfully occupied, the governor of Virginia 
conceived to be duties of primary obligation; and for the 
attainment and execution of a task so arduous and hazar- 
dous, he selected and detached the youthful Washington. 
The enterprise he displayed, in the prosecution and com- 
pletion of this perilous undertaking; his judicious observ- 
ance of the country through which he passed, with an eye 
to its occupancy as the theatre of future warfare; his dex- 
terous and conciliatory course towards the Indian tribes; 
and his sagacieus discernment of the views and policy of 
the French commandant; all detailed in his modest, but 
manly and luminous report to governor Dinwiddie, spread 
his reputation through his native state, and furnished just 
presages of his future usefulness andeminence. From this 
period Washington was no longer regarded as an ordinary 
man. ‘The public eye was directed towards him, the pub- 
lic confidence reposed upon him, and henceforth we behold 
him, in every struggle of his country, the first in her ser- 
vice, her confidence, and love. 

Enteiiog her service he soon rose to the chief command 
of her small but gallant army, and continued with it until 
the close of the French war. Whether we view his chival- 
rous deience and honorable capitulation of Fort Necessity, 
or pause in admiration of the wonders he exhibited in re- 
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trieving the disasters of the brave but unfortunate Brad- 
dock; whether we contemplate his patient, firm, and ef- 
ficient defence of the extensive and exposed frontier of Vir- 
ginia, or trace him in his march, like another Scipio, into 
the enemy’s country; we can neither restrain the acclama- 
tions of applause, nor check the anticipations of unrivalled 


glory. Covered with the early laurels of a fortunate hero, 


he retired from the army, when he could be no longer use- 
ful, and when the reputation of his services was extended 
over the American continent. 

It is the property of a great mind to conform itself to eve- 
ry situation, in which duty or honour prescribes it to act. 
Washington was not less contented and respectable in the 
pursuits of agricultural industry, than he had been brilliant 
and imposing in military command. 

During the period of his retirement he devoted himself 


to the general acquirement of useful knowledge; to the . 


study of the condition, resources, and relations of his coun- 
try; and to a more enlarged and scientific investigation of 
his favourite profession. He was, however, for many years 
a member of the Virginia legislature, in which body he oc- 
cupied a highly respectable station, and took an early and 
decided part against the pretentions of supremacy asserted 
by the British parliament. He was chosen a member of 
the first Congress, which met at Philadelphia; and when 
the Congress perceived that a resort to arms was the only 
mean left the colonies, to retrieve and defend their violated 
rights, he was unanimously chosen to command their ar- 
mies. 

Behold the patriot soldier, modestly advancing to the 
high station, which thirteen district and scattered sover- 
eignties had with one consent assigned him. Deeply im-. 
pressed with the magnitude of the undertaking, and the 
difficulty of its execution, he candidly avows, in the face of 
the world, a consciousness of his insufficiency, and de- 
voutly invokes the aid of Heaven, in the cause of his coun- 
try, of freedom, and humanity. With a dignity which noth- 
ing but inborn greatness could sustain, and a confidence 
which religion only can inspire, he enters on the duties of 
an office, than which a more delicate and arduous never 
. fell to the lot of man. Destitute of men, of money, and of 
arms, he was compelled to rely on the untutored valour of 
the citizen, and the preventive foresight of his own capa- 
cious mind. But liberty impelled, union prevailed, Wash- 
ington directed, and Amerigans fought, 
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How often during the progress of this eventful war, when 
all seemed lost, and the fate of America forever sealed, have 
the single efforts of Washington prevailed, to rouse the con- 
tinent, and create fresh hope! How often, with consummate 
prudence, has he snatched those lucky occasions, which 
misfortune affords the discerning and the brave to execute 
some brilliant and efficient design, evincive of the most ac- 
tive and comprehensive mind, and decisive of the issue of 
the most extensive and complicated plans! The fields of 
New-England, the plains of New-Jersey, the heights of 
Hudson, and the banks of Delaware, are monuments, as 
lasting as the land he made free, of the deeds he has done.’ 
Trenton! Princeton! proud memorials of valour’s fairest 
prize, these were the scenes of his mest brilliant exploits! 
Neither the feebleness of an army, bordering ona state of 
annihilation, nor the fears of a nation, covered with disas- 
ters and sunk in despair, could shake the fortitude of his 
unbending soul. The elements themselves war in vain a- 
gainst his plans. He appears befofe an enemy, superior in 
every thing but valour, severs his force, and takes posi- 
tion in his face. His adversary, confident in his remaining 
strength, waits only for morning to light him to victory. 
But before that morn can break, Washington, disappearing, 
strikes another blow, and the distant roar of his cannon, 
like the thunder of Heaven, makes the guilty quake. , 

But who has not hung with ardent rapture on the tale of all 
his valour, and of all his skill? Who has not paused in 
solemn reverence, to trace his patient sufferings and his 
pious hopes? From the field of victory we follow him to 
the retreats of wretchedness and want. ‘Amid the inclem- 
ent vallies of the Schuylkill, on the frozen banks of the Rari- 
ton, he shares in the sufferings he cannot avert. Cast on 
the ocean of uncertainty, and driven by the tempesis of ad- 
versity, he lashes his fortunes to the sinking vessel of state, 
still clinging to the last fragment of hope. Conscious of 
the calamities which must attend defeat, view the serene 
firmness of his mind, while, pursuing a cautious and pro- 
tracting policy, and preferring the final deliverance of his 
country to the exhibition of his military talents and the ac- 
quirement of personal fame, he retires before his adversary, 
uninfluenced by the open scoffs of his enemies, and the secret 
murmurs of -his friends. Contemplate his afflicting strug- 
gles, when, after all his toils, and sacrifices, and triumphg. 
the treason of his generals or the panic of his troops, threat 
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en sudden ruin and disgrace; when the dilatory and inef- 
ficient provisions, and embarrassing restraints of Congress, 
ditlused an apathy, which paralized his most vigorous and 
well concerted measures; and when, in spite of all the as- 
sistance his country could render him, he was compelled 


to behold his brave companions in arms fleeing before a de-. 


vastating foe, that tracked their bloody footseps through the 
regions of their native frest. Abandoned by fortune, view 
his awful inflexibility of purpose. Surrounded by the de- 
voted remnant of his broken army, behold him detaining the 
soldiery in a desperate service, by the weight of his own 
personal intluence. Even this might have been borne. Per- 
severance and courage may triumph over difficulties. But, 
oh! what hopeless anguish must have rent his noble soul, 
amid this disastrous complication of ills, to see the aged 
veteran, and the rustic patriot, expiring in all the wretched- 
ness of want! Who would not pity the greatness cf him, 
whose duty consigns him to agony like this!’ Who will not 
honour and love the being that endures it for his country’s 
good? 

But the trial of virtue is not eternal: the struggle is past. 
‘On the ruins of York he laid the immortal base of the re- 
public.” He triumphed over all the enemies of his country, 
and his glory seemed complete. Common dangers and 
common sufferings are forgotten in the fond anticipation 
of the joys that are to come. The eyes of all nations are 
— upon him. The wonder of mankind, excited by his 

ast achievemnts, and riveted by his spotless fame, is anx- 
ena directed to the concluding acts of this extraordinary 
man. ‘The genius of Washington attends him still. New 
and unexampled victories await him. Other warriors have 
rent in'twain the empires of the earth: other heroes have 
redeemed their country from the dominion of a tyrant, to 
iyrannise themselves. But he, who could trang uillize the 
frenzy of despail ‘, soften the indignant rage of the veteran 
abandoned } Dy his thankless country to famine and neglect, 
and amid the glare of power and the allurements to usur- 
pation, trample on ambition, surely stands unrivailed and 
ulone, ‘deriving lustre from his own singleness.’ 

The plains of New-Jersey and the legislative hall of Ane 
napolis, were the scenes of the last and mos st interesting 
acts of his military life. 

America had just terminated a long and arduous war, 
commenced in vindication of the rights of nature, and pro- 
secuted in defence of her national existence. Exhausted 
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by the contest, she sunk under her vast and protracted ef- 
forts. Empov ‘erished by its support, she was unable to re- 
ward the military services of her sons. Discontents arose, 

and treason lurked in the bosom of the army. With the 
lively solicitude of a tender and affectionate parent deep- 
ly interested in the happiness and honour of a beloved fami- 
by, the Commander in Chief counsels and entreats that ar- 
my, which had always been obedient to his commands, to 
prefer the lasting glory of its deeds to the disgraceful pro- 
fit of extorted gain, and the duration of that peace its valour 
had won, to the frightful tumults of civil discord. Point- 
ing to the shores of the Delaw are, where the tide of adver- 
sity was reversed, and the seat ‘of the muses on whose 
consecrated plains the gallant Mercer fell; he calls up the 
remembrance of the glory that is past, and invokes the no- 
ble spirit of the brave, to honour the nation, and respect her 
law. Could the appeal of Washington be in vain? No, his 
countrymen reposed in the integrity of his counsels, and 
they were not deceived. Triumphant over their enemies, 
they exhibited the rare spectacle of a more glorious triumph 
over themselves. 

Taking a last farewell of his beloved friends he hastens 
to the residence of that body, from which he had received 
his appointment; aad into whose hands, after rendering a 
‘aithful account of all his public transactions, it'was his 
sincere desire to surrender the authority by which he had 
so long acted. With dignified simplicity he presents him- 
self before Congress. In the most respectful and affection- 
ate terms he tenders his thanks to that distinguished assem- 
bly for its confidence and support, felicitates the venerable 
fathers of their country on the happy and glorious termina- 
tion of the ir common and united services, with humble pie- 
ty acknowledges the providence of Almighty God in the 
signal deliverance of his country, assumes to himself no 
higher praise than the bare performance of his duty, and 
having thus performed every office of a successful genera! 
and an obedient public servant, resumes the retirement so 
dear to his heart. August spectacle! worthy the admira- 
tion of all succeeding ages. f[llustrious general! superior 
in this modest display of thy patriotism and justice, to all 
the Kings and Princes of the earth. ‘At the contemplation 
of such rare virtue, and moved by the recollection of so 
many interesting scenes, tears of admiration and gratitude 
burst from every eye. The hero, touched with the general 
emotion, wet his cheek with a manly tear, while he deposit- 
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ed his sword under the laws which he had covered with his 
shield.’ 

The shades of Mount Vernon once more receive him. 
In vain does he retire from the thanks of his country, and 
the applause of the world. America is free: but she has 
lost the services of her Washington. Deprived of his per- 
vading and correcting policy, the articles of confederation 
exhibit defects before unperceived: and the national con- 
cerns are seen rapidly tending to a political chaos, which 
threatens to derange this fair creation of American Inde- 
pendence. 

No citizen in these states more early perceived the tm- 
becility of that system, under which the colonies had con- 
federated for their defence, none more painfully experi- 
enced the pernicious effects consequent on its continuance. 
It was deficient in the universality of its powers, and the 
personality of their application: in union of purpose, and 
vigour of execution. The idea of a government is the 
idea of something entire and supreme. Without these pro- 

erties it is inadequate to the attainment of any wise end, 
or the defence of any durable happiness. Every free state 
must be supreme for all the purposes of civil liberty, Eve- 
ry government made up of several states ought to be su- 
preme for all the purposes of political safety. If its pow- 
ers be incomplete, its operation will be oppression: be- 
cause it is subject to the common necessities of nations, 
and is destitute of the ordinary remedies for relief. To con- 
fer too little authority is worse than to confer too much; 
for the latter may be abused, while the former must fail to 
produce the intended good. But it is futile to confer au- 
thority without conferring the means of its exeeution. The 
only mode, by which one government can coerce obedience 
from another, is by force; an appeal to which is a violation 
of the security that governments were instituted to insure. 
A government therefore within a government, and respon- 
sible as such for its political acts, can exhibit only the op- 
pression of inequality, or the arrogance of domination. A 
league thus constituted cannot endure. The rivalships of 
the strong, and the slavery of the weak, must in time dis- 
solve it; and conquest will consolidate the parts into one 
broad and hateful despotism, Nothing, perhaps, can arrest 
' this natural progress of events but the formation of a fede- 
ral government so far national, as to reach in its operations 
the persons of individuals, exclusively to controul com- 
merce, and to regulate the great interests of peace and war. 
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For the want of an umpire thus general in its regulations, 
and coercive in their application, every confederation of 
free states that ever existed has been destroyed. It is not 
the least conspicuous of those providential interpositions, 
which sanctify the union of the American states, that they 
averted by a wise precaution the calamitiesand ruin, which 
have overtaken their sister republics. They formed and 
adopted the federal constitution, an instrument the result of 
united wisdom and mutual concession, more eminently a- 
dapted to insure the liberty and prosperity of a brave and 
enterprising people, than any contrivance which human 
Sagacity has ever devised. You know its principles, you 
have enjoyed its blessings. In its formation Washington ex- 
erted all his influence, and lent the aid of his great talents. 
It was just that he, who had made us a nation, should be in- 
vited to occupy the first place in its government. Unanim- 
ously called on to administer the government of a free peo- 
ple, we behold him, in the evening of his life and the ma- 
turity of his fame, abandoning a retreat which he had chos- 
en with peculiar predilection, entering on the duties of a 
station before untried, and hazarding a fame which no 
mortal had ever surpassed. His love of country and his 
sense of duty predominated over every selfish and narrow 
consideration. 

If the fame of the conqueror be magnificent and impos- 
ing, the reputation of the legislator and statesman is cha- 
racterised by serener grandeur, and more solid utility. To 
contemplate our hero in these new characters, and review 
the arduous and diversified labours of his political eareer 
would open fresh sources of admiration in his continued dis- 
play of wisdom, firmness, and virtue. We pause, but for a 
moment, to consider the difficulties of an administration, 
whose successful termination conferred imperishable re- 
nown on him who controuled it, and diifused an exuber- 
ance of prosperity over this extensive confederation, unpar- 
alleled in the fortunes of any nation. | 

It has beon remarked that the best test of a good gov- 
ernment is its aptitude to form a good administration. — It 
may be advanced with equal truth, that the surest proof of 
a good administration is its tendency to develop the true 
principles of the government and simplify the operation of 
its essential parts. When president Washington entered on 
the duties of his office, he had to undertake the labour of a 
new political creation. Vo regulate and adjust our foreign 
relations; to organize and propel the complicated and pon- 
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derous machinery of our iniernal government; to retrieve 
public credit by a judicious and permanent system of fi- 
nance; to encourage agriculture, commerce, and the arts; 
to give stability to ‘the government, energy to the admin- 
istration, and confidence to the great body of the people, 
were indispensable duties, which met him at the threshold 
and importunately claimed immediate attention. Foreign ° 
antipathies and partialities were to be overcome, state jeal- 
ousies reconciled, and the inevitable inconveniences of a 
new system obviated and made pleasant. Even his own 
greatness cast a shade over his performance, by creating ex- 
pectations unreasonable and absurd. 

From the practical operation of public measures we de- 
duce the only just estimate of their policy and wisdom. 
Under Washington’s administration the United States, con- 
stantly threatened with an untimely visitation of those des- 
olating wars which were devouring the infuriated nations 
of the old world, by a firm and impartial adherence to the 
principles of neutrality, were preserved from the calamities 
incident to war and peculiarly destructive to an infant and 
feeble community just rising out of the ruins its enemy had 
spread. Under circumstances so inauspicious peace con- 
tinued and prosperity advanced: alliances of friendship 
and commerce were negotiated with the princ.pal states 
and kingdoms of the civilized world: our savage foe was 
conquered, humbled, and appeased: the western posts, 
which fostered his enmity and supplied his wants, were 
wrung from the eager hug of our faithless rival, and secu- 
rity ensured to the long extent of our agitated borders. Ag- 
riculture and commerce flourished together: the useful 
arts multiplied in a ratio before unknown: and the streams 
of justice flowed with unimpeded current throughout the 
land. The government was respecied, for the government 
was free. The Executive was honoured, for the Executive 
was just. If sedition for a moment reared its front, the 
vigilance of the president, deiccting its latent causes, either 
removed the inconveniences that justified complaint or 
crushed the arrogance that would rise above the laws. If 
foreign nations, in the wantonness of power, sometimes in- 
fringed our acknowledged rights, they were forced to res- 
pect the dignity of freedom and dared not provoke the re- 
“sentment of courage. 

Who but Washington could have restrained that gene- 
rous but misguided zeal, which, originating in a sense of 
gratitude and a love of freedom, was hurrying our country 
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into the vortex of revolutionary France? He witnessed the 
struggles of an oppressed but gallant people: he sympa- 
thized in their sufferings, and rejoiced in their success. 
flis love of liberty was a love of order, of security, and of 
equal rights.. Where these did not exist he saw no ele- 
ments of rational freedom, and looked forward with sad 
presages to the consequences of a system which had no 
foundation in the moral stability of truth. For America to 
participate in European wars of conquest or revolution, he 
foresaw would subvert her independence and blast her fair- 
est prospects of happiness. Neither the arrogance of for- 
€ign nations nor the impetuosity of our own citizens, eould 
drive him from an adherence to the principles of an impartial 
and stern neutrality. ‘I see him standing like a rock in 
the midst of the ocean, unshaken by the fury of all its waves. 
faction, violence, and discord dash their angry billows a- 
gainst his sides, and fall in empty murmurs at his feet.’ But 
there is a time when even public services ought to cease. 
Exalted by his confiding fellow-citizens above suspicion, 
Washington forgot not an observance of those occasions, 
which entail responsibility on the highest magistrate. O- 
bedient to the calls of his beloved country, twice had he 
submitted to her choice. Obedient to his firm convictions 
of duty, }hindful of the influence of his own example, and 
yielding to the solemn importunities of decaying nature, he 
voluntarily descended from the first station in the world, to 
ningle in the most innocent employments of life. But 
nothing could extinguish or abate the predominant affec- 
tion of his breast. Age, which chills the fervor of unhal- 
lowed passions, purifies and strengthens the awful virtues. 
To the latest hour of his existence the holy flame of patriot- 
ism burned with inextinguishable lustre. 

Before he retired from the government, he prepared for 
the people of the United States a last and solemn memento 
of his respect and love. In his inestimable Farewell Ad- 
dress he inculcates on their minds lessons of the soundest 
wisdom, drawn from a deep knowledge of the condition, 
wants, and resources of his country, and a long and mi- 
nute investigation of the hidden causes of instability in hu- 
man affairs. With a solicitude the most affectionate he di- 
rects them to ihe attainment and preservation of their na- 
tional prosperity, by the diffusion of knowledge, the encour- 
agement of industry, the love of justice, and a wise applica- 
tion of their national wealth: while with prophetic warn- 
ings he disc! loses the dangers of future ahenations and dis~ 
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trust, originating from party animosities, local jealousies, 
and foreign intrigue. Ah! who has not already witnessed 
the fatal effects of a disregard for his parental admoni- 
tions! 

Consistent to the last, at the awful apprehension of death, 
still does he minister to the happiness of his kind. With 


princely munificence he endows his numerous relations and ~ 


friends, forgets not the cause of science and the arts, and 
in the hallowed spirit of exalted philanthropy breaks the 
fetters of the slave, who weeps over the occasion that ter- 
minates his pains. To that country, which he so tenderly 
loved and so nobly served, he bequeaths the inestimable in- 
heritance of his virtues; and his soul, freed from the 
shackles that humanity imposed, ascends, pure as it ema- 
nated, to the bosom of his God, uncontaminated by mean- 
ness, and unpolluted with crime. 

To contemplate from afar the stupendous fabric of he- 
roic fame leaves no other impression than mere amaze- 
ment or indeterminate awe. Vast achievements, depend- 
ant on the fortunes of war and the revolutions of states, are 
not always evidences of real greatness, Not unfrequently 


are they produced by crimes; too often do they lead to in-_ 


justice and oppression. But the near inspection of those 
attractive virtues that adorn the noble structure of a good 
man’s character, inspires a solemn reverence and kindles a 
generous sympathy, which impel the warm gush of admira- 
tion and love. 

In reviewing the character of this wonderful man, we 
search in vain for the exhibition of those gaudy qualities, 
which fashion dignifies with the name of genius. It was 
not an unnatural prominence of one feature, but the sym- 
metry of proportion and grandeur of expression, which 
characterised his whole mind, that gave gracefulness to his 
sentiments, and dignity to his acts. He practiced all the 
sterner virtues with a meekness and condescension, which 
hanished every restraint of unamiable austerity. He was 
firm without obstinacy, severe without cruelty, a victor 
without arrogance, and ap idol without vanity. 

Temperance, fortitude, and prudence, regulated the har- 
monious current of his life. Industry and patience, punc- 


iuality and order, generosity, affability, sincerity, and frank. 
ness, habitually displayed their happy operation in his daily | 


acts. Himself the model of every estimable quality, it was 
his peculiar felicity to possess, in an eminent degree, the 
talent of discerning and appreciating the merits of others. 
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He was brave, magnanimous, and just. An exalted digni- 
ty and a chastening piety reigned throughout the cir. 
cle of his moral se ntiments; while aclear and expanded 
common sense, the strong foundation of substantial useful- 
ness, facilitated and simplified the profoundest results of 
his intellectual meditations. 

The life of this great man resembles the progressive 
course of some mighty river. Just issuing from the bosom 
of its parent fountain, we scarcely perceive the infantile 
current that glides along so silent andobscure. By and by 
in his more extended flow, we behold the father of waters 
appropriating the tribute of a thousand streams;.imper- 
ceptibly spreading his unrufiled surface; majestically bear- 
ing down every obstacle, and fertilizing all the regions a- 
round, until, lost in the immense reservoir of nature, the 
partial benefit becomes a general good. Such was the 
march of the hero we applaud. Scarcely had he passed 
the limits of juvenile obscurity ,until we sce him advancing 
to usefulness, to power, and to fame, with a calm and pro- 
gressive equanimity, a stern and accumulating grandeur, 
and a sublime display of wisdom, integrity, and valor,which 
redeemed, ennobled, and enriched his country. Even from 
the grave, in which the current of human life is lost, his 
example arises to instruct forever. His virtues are the 
common property of the human race. ‘His monument is 
erected in the human heart.’ 

The opinions of such a man ought to be considered as 
oracular. Like the mistress of the world, America, in the 
hour of disaster and disgrace, should consult these Sibyline 
oracles of truth, to renovate her fortunes and direct her 
steps. ‘The wisdom of our father might still instruct. His 
abiding counsels, like the pillar of fire, might illuminate the 
dark night of adversity, and, like a cloud “by day, direct us 
safely over the dazzling pin nacle of prosperity. 

His memory will endure forever. In after ages, when 
the present time shall have grown into venerable antiquity, 
when a crowded population shall ply its busy labours be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, and a thousand sails shall be 
unfurled on Columbia’s ample bosom; when the star span- 
vied banner shall wave on the ramparts of splendid cities 
erected on Pacific’s shore, and our sister America shall be 
what we are now; still will successive generations, in the 
fruition of those blessings which he so largely contributed 
to achieve, at each recurring festival which we this day 
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eclebrate, award increasing honours to the benefactor of 
the new world, and the ornament of human kind. 


Youtu or TraNnsytvania! To you would I exhibit this 
bright examplar, and urge you to noble emulation by every 
motive that is dear to generous and aspiring bosoms. The 
patriots and sages, the statesmen and orators, who were’ 
formed in the school of the revolution, and flourished in 
the age of Washington, in rapid succession are descend- 
ing to the tomb. Alas! but few remain. In the venerable 
temple of our national independence the inquiring eye 
meets, but at melancholy intervals, a mouldering column 
that time in its ravages has spared. Yet a little while and 
all who now fill the seats of power, all who labour to en- 
lighten and to bless, shall have passed away, and their 
names and their actions have been delivered over to impar- 
tial history. Yet think ye that American genius will de- 
cline and American patriotism abate? Shall the light of her 
philosophy cease to shine? Shall the fire of her eloquence 
be extinguished forever? In an age of improvement are we 
alone to retrograde? - Can true greatness be banished 
from the land of liberiy? No. Through the vista of futu- 
rity I see the lengthened glories of my country extending 
through all the ages that are to. come. and rising above all 
the nations that are past. And can those, who are to suc- 
ceed to this rich inheritance, view without emotion the anr 
imating scene? Will folly and vice dare to intrude their sa- 
crilegious footsteps on the hallowed domains of virtue and 
knowledge? I warn you as you prize your lasting happi- 
ness and self respect: I charge you as the future guardians 
of your country’s rights, the defenders of her honour, and 
the contributors to her just renown, to form your characters 
on high and holy models; to discipline and expand all the 
faculties of your minds; to cherish and employ the best af- 
fections of your hearts. The intellectual powers, like the 
altractive properties of the loadstone, are strengthened by 
exertion; and ihe mind that is habitually directed to the at- 
tainment of an elevated object, will acquire dignity of pur- 
pose and erectness of mien. By that love of excellence, 
which is natura! to the breast of uncorrupted youth; by the 
toils and ‘he cares, with which genius and learning rear and 
enrichathe shrine of your literature; by the hopes of your 
friends; by the fond attachment and anxious solicitude of 
parents, who watch over your present welfare with all the 
ardour of love, and look forward to your future usefulness 
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with all-the rapture of joy; by the deep and solemn obli- 
gations which you owe to your country; and by the awful 
responsibilities on which you are so soon toenter; I invoke 
you to employ aright this precious period of your existence, 
and improve the favoured opportunities by which you are 
so munificently surrounded. Ignorance, when it is volunta- 
ry, says the prince of moralists, is criminal; and he may 
properly be charged with evil, who refuses to listen how he 
might prevent it. Beware of indulgences which enervate, 
of attainments that early satisfy. The standard of letters 
is daily becoming higher: the competition for distinction 
more formidable and extended. Be yours the labour of un- 
ceasing worth, and yours the tribute of deserved applause. 
Let enduring patience ripen all your honours, and approv- 
ing virtue sanctify your just rewards. Then may you as- 
pire to rank among the great and good: then may you 
walk with unbending dignity through life, unawed by pow- 
er, unsubdued by vice, diffusing the treasures of wisdom 
and imparting the consolations of hope: and when you 
shal] have reached the verge of your existence, and look 
back as through an inverted telescope on the diminished 
objects of time, the voice of some future orator or poet may 
be heard in the halls of Transylvania to eternize your praise: 
some future historian, when you shall sleep in the narrow 
house, may inscribe your names on the same tablet that con- 
tains the name of WasHINeToNn. 





AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. 


ELOQUENCE is indigenous to the soil of freedom. 
Sometimes, it is true, it is led in chains, to grace and to pro- 
claim the triumphs of tyrants. But it is only from enlight- 
ened liberty, that it springs into full vigour and maturity. 
Hence republican Rome produced her Tully; and Demos- 
thenes and Aschines flourished in the days of democratic 
Athens. Hence, too, eloquence declined with the decaying 
liberties of Rome; and the flight of freedom from the cita- 
del of Athens was a signal for the introduction of sophis- 
try, chicane, and corrupted elocution. - 

Since therefore the connection is so close between elo- 
quence and freedom, much eminence in oratory was to be 
expected from the American nation. Europe has beheld 
the temple of our freedom,.and calls for the Toga and the 
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Rostrum. They are presented, but the one shows not 
the copious ornaments and rich texture o: ihe Latin 
robe; nor the other the simple grandeur of the Doric order; 
and immediately she condemns our eloquence, and would 
ostracise the virtuous freedom from which it should have 
been derived. Itis‘obvious that the character of modern . 
eloquence differs materially from that of ancient times. 
The progress of learning and scientific attainment, far ad- 
vanced beyond the narrow limits of ancient discovery and 
research, has given tothe cold speculations of reason the 
influence and authority which formerly belonged to feeling. 
Thus the enthusiasm, the warm emotion, the ardent and 
empassioned oratory of Greece and Rome, have given place 
to the more dry and argumentative pleadings and philoso- 
phic eloquence of modern times. There has been a con- 
stantly progressive change from fire and enthusiasm to cool- 
ness and precision, from passion to reason, from feeling to 
philosophy. The field itself of eloquence has been mate- 
rially altered for the worse. The popular assemblies of an- 
cient times, in which concerns of the greatest moment were 
transacted, and eloquence called out in all its fervour and 
force, have been converted into deliberative bodies, select — 
and small, where sympathy is lost in the limitation of num- 
bers, and the warm tumultuous feelings, which so often rent 
and agitated the assemblies of the people, are now banish- 
ed and unfelt. In a word empassioned oratory has in some 
good degree departed with the crowd. We, in common with 
all modern nations, have felt the influence of so great 
changes: and yet our oratory is taken up without the con- 
sideration of these immense diversities, and measured by 
the standards of Greece and Rome, from which its very 
kind is confessedly different. Of course neither truth nor 
justice can be arrived at by such a process. We will not now 
stop to enquire whether the preference given to ancient over 
modern eloquence be fairly bestowed, or whether a rever- 
ence for ancient things in general, and for ancient oratory in 
particular, when its rays are projected through so dark a 
medium, may not incline us to do injustice to the moderns. 
But we demand that modern Europe should contrast our elo- 
quence with her own, and if it be fairly done we have no 
fear for the issue. 

" Should it even be admitted, that we have achieved more in 
some other respects than in commanding eloquence, does it 
therefore follow that we are inferior in oratory to the na- 
tions of Europe? Does it not rather prove, that we have tran- 
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scended them in many other particulars; that we have not 
acquired less character in this, but more in other departments, 

than other nations? It would be easy to shew, that, for the 
short term of our national being and our means and oppor- 
tunities of literary and scientific acquirement, we have EQUAL- 
LED in eloquence-the most distinguished examples of mod- 
ern Europe. It should be remembered that we are yet an 
infant people, just on the threshold of national existence. 
The germ of our character has scarcely begun to swell: how 
then can it be required to yield the fruits of entire maturity? 
The world has, we grant, been unaccustomed to behold 
such a character as ours. To the standard height of other 
countries, our stripling nation has so immaturely reached, 

that they cannot accredit the story of its so recent birth. 

When they view its elevation, they forget that this people 
occupy a region which was but yesterday a wilderness, and 
expect the voice which proclaims our early prowess to 
swell with the thunder of eloquence. T ea though un- 
consciously bestowed, is distinguished praise: expecting from 
our infancy higher attainments than have yet been made by the more 
than maturity of modern Europe. 

To these expositions and defences, it may be well to 
add the influence which the freedom of the press in our 
couniry exerts to check and weaken eloquence. A spirit of 
free discussion has burst through the trammels of ancient 
prejudice, emancipated reason, and divided with the orator 
the dominion of the mind. ‘The aristocracy of eloquence has 
yielded to the supremacy of the press, and the people, finding 
higher security in the latter, do not so fully repose their 
confidence and safety in the former.’ 

To our own and other nations of Christendom, the pulpit 
has openeda new and most interesting field for the display 
of sublime and touching eloquence. How grand, how stu- 
pendous are the subjects which engage the attention of the 
pulpit orator? When the herald of peace and mercy, cloth- 
edin the humble boldness of his divine master and great 
God the Saviour, stands forth amid the moral desolations of 
sin, to proclaim ‘the a eceptable day of the Lord; when he 
points to the passion on the Cross, and the interminable 
joys and glories which lie beyond it, to a Hell to be shun- 
ned, a Heaven to be gained, a God to be adored, how sublime 
are the themes! How awful, how impressive, how grand! 
How fitted to call forth the highest efforts of human elo- 
quence! Here truth must lei id all: her penne to the 
speaker’s voice, myst impart te his efforts all her powers. 
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In this department our country, for the period of its nation- 
al existence, has produced.the most numerous and ilustri- 
ous examples. Perhaps no government on earth is so well 
adapted as our own for the encouragement of pulpit elo- 
quence. Here, where discussion is so free, conscience so 
unfettered, where every creed is tolerated, and every sect 
protected, jit is likely to appear in its most august and en- 
gaging form. 

But it is not in the pulpit alone that our country hes fur- 
nished specimens of the most mapressive and overwhelming 
eloquence. On our anniversary occasions, in our legal 
pleadings, in our state assemblies, and especially in our na- 
tional legislature, how numerous and honourable are the 
examples! Perhaps the world has never witnessed such a 
body of great and eloquent men, as were thrown together 
in the constellation of those colonial and state conventions 
which fostered the spirit of American Independence. It 
were superfluous to particularize. The catalogue of their 
names is the record of their orators. Here eloquence flow- 
ed, bold, commanding, irresistible, from high debate, from 
pure and ardent patriotism, from the warm indignation of 
injured innocence, .and the virtuous magnanimity of insult- 
edfreemen. How calculated to elicit the eloquence of the 
nation were the events which accompanied the American 
revolution! How august the spectacle of an injured peo- 
ple, slow to anger as the religion which they breathed, call- 
ing for redress in the calmness of fortitude, and, like the 
spirit of the storm, warning before they strike! Their warn- 
ing is not heard: then the patriot orator, filled with indig- 
nant sorrow at the survey of his dear parent country’s 
wrongs and desolation, erects his bosom to the storm, infus- 
es the fire of freedom into the nation, pours down the fury 
of his indignant eloquence, and proclaims his great resolve, 
“my country shall be free;” “give us liberty, or give us death!” 
This was the school in which our orators caught their in- 
spiration, whence the silver-tongued eloquence of Ames 
arose, and Demosthenes was revived in the form of Henry. 

Such is the character of much injured but honourable A- 
merican eloquence. After this view of the subject, imper- 
fect as itis, we admit that it was but just for the states of 
Europe to expect from us an unrivalled superiority in orato- 
rical attainment. Their whole continent had beheld with 
wonder, with awe, and with admiration, the early greatness 
of our infant nation. Some of them had adopted the im- 
provements of our arts, some had felt the puissance of our 
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arms, all have seen our glory wafted in the steam-boat of 
a Fulton, glow on the canvas of a West, and mount the Hea- 
vens with a Franklin. 

And while we defend our reputation from foreign asper- 
sion, let us labour to lift higher the standard of national 
eloquence. Let us train our youth to pure morals, virtuous 
principles, and ardent piety. Let us increase the facilities 
for solid literary attainment, let us advance its dignity and 
strengthen its inducements. The great Roman orator has 
told us that ‘Nemo poterit esse omni laude cumulatus ora- 
tor, nisi erit omnium rerum magnarum, atque artium sci- 
entiam consecutus.’ Itis most true. Nature must supply 
the elements. Art must mould and combine them. Demos- 
thenes, if he did not derive, trained the sublime powers of 
his eloquence within the walls of the Academy; and Tully 
perfected his elocution in the schools of Greece. 

In fine, as we have already equalled the most distin- 
guished examples of modern eloquence, so the time, we 
confidently hope, is at hand, when from the union of sound 
letters, of virtuous freedom, and pure religion, American elo- 

ence shall glow in the fervid fire of Demosthenes, and 
roll in the copious magnificence of Tully. 

C. D. 
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INDIAN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
From the manuscript of Mr. William Wells. 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 49.) 


Every Indian has one or more of the skins or images, 
which are called in Miami Corpennah, and which they con- 
tinually worship. They say that when the creator formed 
them he gave them those things, and told them that if they 
would worship them, they would live to an old age and be 
happy. Some member of every family therefore worships 
these instruments regularly every month, sometimes oftener, 
by preparing a kettle full of victuals and a few pipes of 
tobacco, and singing all night the songs he has been taught 
by his ancestors, which may be called religious songs. He 
invites his neighbours to come andeat the victuals,and when 
they are assembled states the cause of his calling them to- 
oether, after which they proceed to eating with a great 
deal of ceremony. Each person throws a little of the 
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victuals into the fire before he puts any in his mouth, Few 
Indians will give an opinion respecting a future state of 
existence. They say that those things are only enquired 
after by fools and white men. Some of them have told me 
that there were two other worlds to which the ghosts of this 
world go; one the place of residence of the great and 
good spirit, and the other that of the bad, that the ghosts of 
good men ‘live with the good spirit and the ghosts of bad 
men with the bad spirit. When asked what qualities are 
necessary for a good man, they would reply, to be a good 
father, a good husband, a good warrior, and a lover of his 
nation. The Indians generally appear to care but little a- 
bout a future state of existence and only appear to be anx- 
ious to live to old age. When an Indian dies, his relations 
black their faces and fast for a certain time fixed by the 
head of the family. The neighbours assemble and bury 
the dead, after which the heads of those families who are 
friendly towards the family of the deceased take some arti- 
cle of clothing and go and address the friends of the de- 
ceased in the following words: ‘Friends, we are sorry that 
it has pleased the great spirit to call one of your family from 
you, but this is not uncommon among us people of this 
world. Our friend is only going on his journey a few days 
before us. We have come therefore to invite you to mourn 
no longer, and to cover the body of our departed friend.’ 
They then return, and the articles of clothing they left are 
preserved for the person that is to be adopted in the place 
of the deceased. 

When an Indian loses one of his friends by death, he be- 
lieves that if the place is not supplied by adoption, more of 
his friends will die. Should the deceased be a male, the 
most intimate male friend is chosen to fill his vacancy: ifa 
female, her most intimate female friend is chosen. If the 
deceased be a person of respectability it frequently happens 
that two persons are chosen to fill the vacancy. 

When every thing is ready, the person or persons are 
sent for, and the ceremony begins. If the deceased were a 
warrior, the adoption is exhibited by the warriors of the vil- 
lage who assemble at the house of the deceased, dance the 
war dance, and sing the war song in rotation. The warri- 
or-goes through all the actions he performed when he was 
engaged with his enemy, after which he repeats to the as- 
sembly the number of actions he has been in and the num- 
ber of scalps he has taken, occasionally giving the same 
yells and using the same words he uttered when he was ia 
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battle. During all the time there is a constant yelling of 
the war whoop by the assembly. When the warrior hes 
gone through such of his war exploits as he thinks proper, 
he hands the war club to some other warrior, and sits down: 

the other rises and repeats as many of Ais war exploits as he 
thinks proper in the same way, and thus the dance is con- 
tinued until each warrior of the village is called on to relate 
his war exploits. Some are even called on two or three 
times. The assembly is then dismissed by the speaker ot 
the friends of the deceased, who declares that their hearts 
are glad. The person adopted, who during the dance sits 
among the relations of the deceased, is then moved by his 
new relations to a private room, where he receives every 
thing that belonged to the deceased, as well as the articles 
of clothing that had been received from the neighbours. 
He is then told that he is one of the family and is considered 
as such, and that he is entitled to the same authority in the 
nation as the person whose place he fills. 

When a common man, woman, or child dies, the adop- 
tion is exhibited by a few people of both sexes playing some 
favourite game of the deceased. 

When an Indian goes to the grave of his friend or rela- 
tion he addresses himself to the grave as though the corpse 
were living, and relates every misfortune that has happen- 
ed in the family since it was buried. He then leaves there 
a piece of tobacco, some victuals or spirituous liquors, if 
he have any, and departs. 


— > = 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
LETTER VII. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


~ Sir—In my earliest letters the fact was sufficiently estab- 
lished that the ancestors of some of the nations of Anahuac 
or their kindred tribes inhabited the very extensive district 
of country which we now denominate the valley of Missis- 
sippi. I have shewn that the arts and forms of worship of 
these people were essentially alike, and that the tradition of 
our present Indians and the historical painted registers of 
the Mexican nations fully confirm the same. I have also 
proved that certain striking resemblances in religion and 
manners existed between our aborigines and the family or 
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race of Hindoo. It consequently follows that the antiqui- 
ties of these western states elucidate Mexican history,whilst 
on the other hand researches into Asiatic literature tend to 
develop the more remote origin of these people. It ne- 
cessarily brings us to that period, when, soon after the 
confusion of tongues, mankind became scattered abroad, 
and under their individual leaders adopted certain religious 
and astronomical ideas, which, though varying with the 
fancies of their leaders as best suited their political and re- 
ligious pre-eminence, yet bore a sufficrent analogy to prove 
their common origin. 
I well know that some of our modern literati are dis- 
leased with the many irresistible proofs which have lately 
been adduced from Asiatic Pagan authority in corroboration 
of Mosaic history. Voltaire, D’ Alembert, Volney, and an 
host of others, following in their train, studied Hindoo 
and Chinese literature with the hope of disproving the au- 
thenticity of Moses as an historian. Their means of infor- 
mation on this subject were at that fime very limited, and 
their own prejudices led them willingly to adopt the wild- 
ly absurd astronomical calculations of those nations, and 
occasioned their assent to positions which were even doubt- 
ingly urged by the superstitious votaries of Brahma. ~The 
recent knowledge acquired by Europeans in the Sanscrit 
and Chinese languages, and their more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the sacred books of those nations, have set the 
dispute forever at rest. It is proved beyond all doubt, that 
this immeasurable chronology owes its origin to fanciful 
calculations,for supposed astronomical periods,of the move- 
ments and retrogradations of the planets and stars: also 
that their real history, though mixed with innumerable fa- 
bles, does not extend, at the utmost limits, beyond the time 
of Moses; that the confusion of language and the disper- 
sion of mankind at the tower of Babel are fabulously repre- 
sented by the Avater of Bali; that the creation and deluge 
are distinctly, though allegorically, noticed; and in short, 
that every new information from this pagan source tends to 
prove the veracity of Moses. Falsehood herself is made 
to bend at the shrine of inspired truth, and constrained to 
declare certain facts, which, though mixed with innumera- 
ble fables, thus unintentionally corroborate the plain and 
simple narration recorded in Genesis. 
It is in this most.important point of view that I wish my 
readers to consider the future subject of my present letter. 
15 
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Our knowledge of remote antiquity, other than that which 
the bible affords, is comparatively small; every additional 
proof in its corroboration is therefore of importance, and 
when brought from discordant sources ought to weigh hea-~ 
vy in that balance by which our unprejudiced reason judg- 
es of the great truths revealed in the annals of our religion. 
Moses has given us a plain narration of the creation, the 
fall of man, the deluge, and the confusion of tongues. The 
oldest lawgivers and. poets of Asia, Egypt, and Greece des- 
cribe the same events mingled with fables. Their records 
afford sublime sentences, physically, morally, and histori- 
cally correct, though mixed with tales the most absurd, im- 

moral, and irrational. The deceitful passions and artful 
devices of men enabled them to envelop divine truth in a 
thick cloud of error. The pillar of light however remains 
the same, and its effulgence, breaking forth at intervals 
through the mist, has enabled us to reflect it into the 
very eyes of our modern self-styled illuminati. Their 
knowledge has turned out to be foolishness even tn the es- 
timation of the modern world. 

The Peruvians, Mexicans, and various nations of the mid 
continent of America, had, like the Hindoos, an imperfect 
knowledge of the historic truths revealed by "Moses. This 
know ledge confirms the common origin of those people, and 
displays a central point of information which belonged to 
both branches of the original apa 

The Mexicans had a female leity named Cihuacohault 
or the mother of the human vace. She is always repre- 
sented in their painted emblems as accompanied with a ser- 
pent, thus evidently alluding to the history of Eve. This is 
more strongly confirmed by the circumstance that other 
paintings represent their god Tezcathpoca, or the sun as 
tearing the serpent in pieces. The first great prophetic 
declaration made by the Almighty that the seed of man 
should bruise the head of the serpent has never been for- 
gotten amidst all the idolatry of the nations of Asia. The 
joy ful information of the future advent of the Messi- 
ah thus prefigured has been handed down more or less dis- 
tinctly by the various races of the Hindoo family. Crishna 
of India, whose character is the same as the Greek Apollo, 


* The Hindoo accounts of the most important events in the early histo- 
ry of the earth are even more fabulous than those of Mexico. This might 
be expecte |, as a populous nation remaining on its own soil is more like- 
ly to excel in the arts of fable and poetry than those wandering tribes whe 


eyentua hy settled in America. 
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is represented in Hindostan as infolded by the “serpent, and 
again portrayed when the heel of the deity crushes its 
head. Chrishna and Tezcathpoca are the same dejties un- 
der different appellations. They, like Apollo, designate the 
sun. They were the inventors of many of the fine arts, 
and after combating, finally destroyed that serpent which al- 
ways accompanied the figure of the mother of mankind and 
was supposed to be at enmity with her. The Mexican his- 
tory of the deluge in like manner contains less fable than 
that of Hindostan. They relate that in the fourth age of 
the world it was destroyed by an universal deluge, man- 
kind being transformed into fish, except a single male and 
female, who escaped in the trunk of a cypress tree. Some 
of the nations of Anahuac are still more correct in their his- 
torical narration. They represent Coxcox or the Mexican 
Noah with his wife as landing in their bark on the top of 
the mountain Colhuacan, corresponding in this respect to 
Ararat of Asia. In this bark animals are also painted, and 
a dove portrayed bringing a branch of leaves to Coxcox. 
The confusion of tongues is also related more correctly 
than among the Hindoos. Like the Asiatic, Egyptian, and 
Grecian nations, the Mexicans have their race of Titans or 
giants, who are said to have inhabited Anahuac and perish- 
ed at the period of the deluge, except seven, who hid them- 
selves in the caves of the mountain Tluloc. The Chief of 
these giants, Xelhua, built the pyramid of Cholula in com- 
memoration of the event, meaning thereby to represent the 
mountain Tluloc, which had afforded them a place of ref- 
uge. The Gods were displeased at this edifice, whose pin- 
nacle approached the clouds; in consequence of which 
they launched fire from Heaven and destroyed the work- 
men. Xelhua discontinued the building, and, instead of his 
former intention, consecrated it to Quetzalcoatl, the God of 
air and thunder. ‘The pyramid of Cholula, as I shall here- 
after remark, resembled the temple of Belus, Bali, Babel, or 
Babylon, for these are different names of the same building. 
The miraculous interference of the Almighty may reasona- 
bly be supposed to have been attended with other visible 
evidences of his power. The divine presence may have been 
declared as at a later time, either in the pillar of fire or the 
awful thunderings of Mount Sinai. This circumstance, with 
thé natural application of remote events to their own later 
nation and temples, will readily account for the chgef devia- 
tion from the narration of Moses. 

! must, however, proceed tocompare the more immediate. 
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and striking resemblances, which exist between the various 
tribes of the mid continent of America and the nations of 
the Hindoo family in Asia, Egypt, and Europe. Astronomy 
seems to have been the science first acquired by the earliest 
descendants of Adam, or at least it is the only science hand- 
ed down to us in such an open and undisguised manner as 
to display the great antiquity of its origin. It was fortu- 
nately necessary to record the knowledge of astronomy in 
durable monuments, such as were either essential for their 
observations or else might serve as tables or diagrams to fu- 
ture ages. The pyramids of Egypt are known from history 
to have been intended for observatories as well as tombs and 
temples. It has been lately discovered that the sloping pas- 
sages leading to their chambers are so constructed that the 

riests were enabled to make observations from those dark 

laces on the ascension and declination of certain stars 
and the sun, so as to fix the precise period for some of their 
most solemn festivals and religious rites Astronomy was 
assuredly an ante-diluvian science. Its fundamental prin- 
ciples must have been taught by Noah to his sons, and dis- 
seminated by the Hindoo and Patriarchal families, after 
their dispersion. In no other way can we account for the 
wide spreading knowledge of this difficult acquirement; a 
knowledge, far superior to the other rude attainments of the 
various semi-barbarous nations of antiquity, and not in any 
wise apportioned to their state of civilization. The Mexi- 
cans, for instance, were well acquainted with the cause of 
an eclipse of the sun, as in their hieroglyphic paintings they 
represent the moon as passing over its disk, and designate, 
by their well known symbolic characters, both these orbs of 
our planetary system. The Mexican year consisted of 
eighteen months of twenty days each, making three hun- 
dred and sixty days, to which they added five supernumera- 
ry days, being the precise mode adopted by the Egyptians as 
regards { their epagomenas of five days. A similar supersti- 
tion in like manner prevailed respecting them, as among 
both nations they were considered unlucky, and that chil- 
dren born during that period must necessarily be unfortu- 
nate. 

Some of the other nations of middle America divided 
their years in a different manner, and consequently had va- 
riots intercalary days. The Peruvians had twelve une- 
qual months, giving a total number of three hundred and 
fifty four days, to which they added eleven other days fer 
the purpose of approximating to the solst't al year. Th> 
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various Asiatic nations also differ from each other in this 
respect. It does not therefore militate against my gener al 
position, when we find that the Hindoos divide their annu- 
al period of three hundred and sixty five days in a diflerent 
manner from the foregoing forms. The Mexicans are, how- 
ever, entitled to the praise of most accuracy, as from 
certain other intercalary days at the end of their cycles 
of fifty-two, and one hundred and four years, they were 
much more correct than the Spaniards, who, at their con- 
quest of that kingdom, did not use the present new style of 
computation. 

One of the chief differences between the Mexicans and 
Asiatics is, that the former had periods of thirteen, instead 
of seven days, though the latter computation was generally 
prevalent throughout most of the world. ‘The Peruvians, 
however, had periods of five days, and, in this respect, a- 
gree with the Hindoos. The ancient Chinese and Japan- 
ese did not use weeks of seven days. 

The Mexicans, like the ancient Persians and Hindoos, 
had names for each day of the month with their accompa- 
nying symbols, and the same superstitious ideas prevailed 
respecting them. Among ihe nations of Anahuac that day 
was considered peculiarly fortunate whose sign was the 
same as their year. Among the Hindoos, that day was e- 
qually lucky whose sign represented the month. It ought 
not to be forgotten that the ancient Hindoos, in their astro- 
nomical calculations, often termed months as years. The 
Mexicans computed their cycle in periods of fifty-two years; 
the Hindoo cycle is composed of sixty years: they however 
both agree in the precise day which commenced each new 
period, being the 22d December, or the beginning of the 
true solstitial year. These Mexic an cycles of fifty-two years 
are also designated, like those of Hindostan and Egypt, 
by the figure of a Serpent which surrounds the astro- 
nomical table, and is represented as holding the tail in its 
mouth: this in fact is the very common and most ancient 
symbol of time and eternity. 

Many of the names of the Mexican days of the month 
precisely agree in signification with the signs of the Zodiac 
used by those nations of Asia, which either belong to the 
Hindoo family or adopted their religion. The present 
mode of dividing the Zodiac into twelve parts, was not the 
most ancient. The oldest Asiatics used twenty-seven or twen- 
ty-eight signs, which in fact composed the first lunar Zodiac, 
er days of the month, transferred afterwards to the path of 
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the sun. The still later alteration of the solar Zodiac into 
twelve signs occasioned many deviations from their origin-. 
al order. The Tibetians, Chinese, Tartars, and Japanese, 
wo received their astronomy along with their religion 
from Buddha, have many differences in their signs from 
those now used in Hindosian. I shall proceed to designate 
such Mexican signs or lunar days, as agree with those 
of the Asiatic nations, premising that many of our names are 
also derived from the same source. 

The Mexican sign Atl, water, or our Aquarius, agrees in 

signification with the Chinese and Tibetian Symbol Tchip 
or Water Rat, which animal was employed by those na- 
tions to designate water. Cipactli, in the Mexican language. 
a marine monster, answering to our Capricornus, is the 
same animal which was anciently represented in Hindos- 
tan by a marine monster. For the sake of expedition, the 
Hindoos adopted the custom of only representing the heads 
of some of their Zodiacal signs; the marine monster was: 
thus deprived of its body, and, being originally adorned as 
in Mexico with a horn, this original inhabitant of the 
ocean became gradually converted into the head of a goat. 

The various signs of Ocelotl, Tiger; Tochtli, Hare; Ozo- 
matli, Monkey; Itzcuintli, Dog; Copault, Serpent; Quauhthi, 
Bird; are the same as the Tibetian names for their signs of 
the Zodiac. ‘The Hindoo sign Aries conforms in situation 
to the Mexican sign of the Dog, and the Mexicans repre- 
sent it by a very shaggy dog. In further proof of the same 
original ideas, five of the aLove signs, both in Asia and A- 
merica, are used for the names of certain years as well as 
days. 

The lunar mansions of the Mexicans also agree with 
those of Hindostan; Calli, house; Acatl, reed or cane. This 
last sign was anciently represented by the Mexicans as a 
bundle of reeds or rushes with an ear of corn protruding 
trom the centre of one extremity. It is also uniformly ac- 
companied with the Mexican Goddess Cintiotl, which cor- 
responds with the Asiatic, Egyptian, and Greek Ceres, Iris, 
or Astree, who are uniformly designated in the same man- 
sion of the Zodiac by a sheaf of corn. ‘Tecpalt, a sharp 
stone or knife agreeing with the Hindoo sign razor, or 
shaving instrument: Ollin, three impressions of a foot, 
meaning as among the Hi ndoos, three movements of the 
sun, and designated by the latter as three impressions of 
the foot of Brama. These are coincidences too striking to 
he deemed accidental, they never could have been occasion- 
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ed by fortuitous circumstances, and when we consider that 
the Tibetians and Chinese Tartars live in a country too 
cold for tigers or monkies, and that the nations of Anahuac 
emigrated from the northern parts of America where no 
animals of this description exist, we must almost irresisti- 
bly acknowledge that they all obtained their astronomical 
ideas from the same source. 

The Mexicans commenced their day at sun-rise. This is 
conformable to most of the Asiatic and some of the ancient 
European nations. They, also, like the Hindoos, divid- 
ed it into eight spaces; sun-rise, noon, sun-set, and midnight, 
with four intervals between. This mode occasioned, espe- 
cially in northern latitudes, a very unequal division of the 
day according to the various seasons of the year. In Mexi- 
co the greatest difference is only two hours and twenty-one 
minutes, but it appears from the ancient Mexican tables, 
that they were constructed for higher latitudes. 

The nations of Anahuac had nine governors or signs of 
the night in their astronomical tables. These correspond to 
the astrological signs of the Hindoos, who joined to the se- 
ven planets two which were supposed to be invisible. These 
were malignant Dragons, which produced eclipses. . We 
have already observed that the Mexicans were in this re- 
spect more wise. 

The Mexican cycles of fifty-two years do not agree with 
any cycles of the Asiatic nations. The Chinese, Tibetians, 
and all the Boudhist worshipers had cycles of sixty years. 
This however is not an important circumstance if we con- 
sider the infinity of modes by which periods of true time 
may be calculated, and the probable incitement which the 
priests might have to lead their followers in a somewhat 
different path from their opposing sects in astronomical 
calculations, which in fact were the foundation stones 
of their religion. It might not answer to say that such and 
such a god was no god in comparison to other creatures of 
their fancy, but a willing ear might have been obtained to 
those who asserted that other families and tribes of people 
were ignorant and unacquainted with the true mode of de- 
cyphering the mysterious periods upon whose supposed in- 
fluence the very existence of the human race depended. 
Like true sectarians they probably quarrelled on minor 
points, which became chiefly important, according to their 
power of attaching the sympathies of their fellow men. If 
the Mexicans had only calculated a period of three hundred 
and sixty-five days to their year without including the hours 
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they would gradually have revolutionized their seasons, and 
occasioned the loss of a year in the period of fourteen hun- 
dred and sixty years. To remedy this defect they, like the 
ancient Persians, added thirteen days at the end of each 
cycle of fifty-two years: this period was solemnized in a 
manner unusual at any other of their religious ceremonies; 
they believed that during such interval of thirteen days, the 
earth had been destroyed at each of the four ages which 1 
shall have occasion to speak of in my next letter, and that 
the fifth destruction would take place at the same revolu- 
tionary period. In consequence of which they destroyed 
a chief part of their household property, breaking their fur- 
niture, earthen vessels, and other utensils, under the pre- 
text of their being no longer necessary. ‘They made a pro- 
cession on the last day aiter sunset, to a mountain in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Mexico, and hailed the ensu- 
ing morning’s sun with the loudest ‘plaudits of joy, taking 
thence new fire, which had been kindled by friction 
of wood, to relight their hearths, which had previously with 
all other fires been extinguished from their city. This sin- 
gular custom is, however, not unprecedented; the Egyptian 
ceremonies of Isis bear a strong resemblance thereto in ev- 
ery respect. 


——<g—— 
A CONFLICT WITH THE INDIANS IN 1784. 


IN the spring ot the year 1784, three men, whose names 
were M‘Clure, Davis, and Cafree, pursued some Indians, 
who had stolen horses, from Lincoln county, and were re- 
solved, if they did not previously overtake them, to proceed 
as far as their towns on the Tennessee river, and make re- 
prisals. ‘They had reached, as they supposed, within a few 
miles of the Indian town called Chickamongo, when they fell 
in with three Indians travelling in the same direction with 
themselves. By signs they agreed to travel together; but 
they had not gone far, before each party turned aside to 
consult. The whites immediately determined what course 
io pursue. M‘Clure and Davis agreed each to shoot one 
Indian, but Cafree declared he would take the other prison- 
er, as he was too handsome to be killed. He accordingly 

seized him, which was the signal for M‘Clure and Davis 
to fire at the others. M‘Clure “killed his man, but Davis’s 
gun missed fire, and he, the Indian at whom he had ain.ed, 
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and M‘Clure took trees, whilst Cafree was on the ground 

endeavouring totie the otherIndian. At length the Indian, at 

whom Davis had shot, fired at Cafree and gave him a mor- 

tal wound, and was immediately himself shot dead by M‘- 

Clure. Cafree, growing faint, called to Davis to come to 

him, and at the same instant, falling from his antagonist, ex- 

pired. The Indian instantly picked up Cafree’s gun, ‘and 

turned towards Davis, who ran off pursued by his assail- 

ant, and they were never heard of more. M‘Clure being 

now left with the three dead men, made the concerted 

signal, and, not being answered, picked up Davis’s gun and 

proceeded towards home with the hope of meeting his com- 

panion. He had not gone far before he met two Indians, a 

man and a stout boy. Dropping his extra gun, which would. 

have excited suspicion, he marched boldly up to them, and 

after making signs indicative of a friendly disposition they 

all sat down ona log. In a few moments they heard the 

sound of a number of bells approaching, and the grown In- 

dian gave M‘Clure to understand, that, as soon as that par- 

ty came up, they would get horses to ride, at the same time 

putting his legs under the log to shew that he would be 

tied under the ipa s belly. M‘Clure now began to dread 

passing the late scene of action, well knowing it would in- 

dicate to his savage companions the part he had taken in 

the recent conflict. When the large Indian rose and look- 

ed towards the place where the bells appeared to be, as if 

he felt impatient of their delay, M‘Clure, improving the op- 

portunity, instantly shot him, “and the boy ran off. M‘Clure 

ran likewise, and was pursued by a number of dogs, who 

frequently went between his legs ‘and threw him down. At 
length he became blind, and fell down, expecting every mo- 
ment to be assailed by an Indian tomahawk. In this situa- 
tion he remained for some time, but his sight and strength 
at length returning, he ventured to rise, and to his ereat sat- 
isfaction neither Indian nor dog was to be seen. He then 
proceeded sadly and slowly tow vards home, where he arriv- 
ed in four days. Such was the heat and fatigue he expe- 
rienced that all the cuticle or scarf-skin came off. The 
writer of this heard Mr. M‘Clure relate the anecdote a short 
time efter it had happened; but has never seen him since; 
nor is he able to say whether he is still living or not. 


G. 
16 











1422 METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. March, 
MONTHLY RESULTS 
OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Made in Lexington by Professor Rafinesque. 
+ 
No. 2. RESULTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1820. 


Temperature. This month has been remarkably mild and 
warm. There was no ice except on the mornings of the 
Ist, 3d, 20th, 21st, ard 28th, and a remirkably white frost, 


similar to the autumnal ones, happened on the morning of 


the 29th. Lowest degree of cold on the Ist and 18th, be- 
ing 18 degrees: highest degree of heat 70 degrees on the 
14th. Medium 44 degrees! The greatest diurnal variation 
happened on the 14th, the winds being S. W. and 8. from 
48 to 70, or 22 degrees difference. Highest degree of heat 
commonly in the afternoon, the winds being southerly. On 
the 15th it reached 65, on the 25th 63, and on the 16th, 
24th, and 27th to 60 degrees.* 

/ltmosphere. ‘There were twelve fair days and four partly 
so, four cloudy days, one hazy day, the 8th, three stormy 
days, and four rainy days. Red clouds and a bright sun- 
set have indicated a fair day for the morrow, a cloudy or 
hazy sun-set foul weather. 

Rain. It rained heavily on the 2d, the wind N. W. and 
N. The 26th was also a rainy day, wind S. with some thun- 
der, and on the 27th happened several showers, wind S W. 
The first thunder showers happened on the 6th and 8th at 
night, with a dreadful S. W. wind. On the 12th and 14th 
there were similar thunder showers, on the 16th at noon 
wind W., on the 28th evening a heavy one from the N. W., 
on the 25th in the afternoon a heavy one passed to the 
south. The average of water fallen may have been seven 
or eight inches. 

Snow. There was a fall of a few inches of snow on the 
morning of the 3d, wind S. E. 

Fyost. The rivers were completely cleared of ice on the 
beginning of this month. The ground hardly froze in this 
month, when there were only five days of ice-frost and one 
of white frost. 

Winds. The prevailing wind was S. W. which blew ten 
days and partially four days. The W. blew seven days 

*The thermometer which I employ is a metallic thermometer, made 
by Fred. Houricl of Paris, and kept in the shade at my window, expos- 
unre S. W 
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and partially four. N.W. four days and partially two more. 
N. E. once and partially twice. 5S. E. only once. It blew 
in dry squalls from S. W. on the 27th. On the 7th and 9th 
it blew a storm from the West and 8. W. without rain. On 
the 15th quite calm weather. 

Thunders. The spring electricity has displayed itself as 
early as the 6th, and has been repeated seven times, (see 
rains) with rain and wind, in frightful thunder gusts, and 
mostly at night. ~ On the evening of the 14th it was prece- 
ded by a beautiful display of electrical fireworks and sheet 
lightnings (without thunder) towards the north, and like the 
summer lightnings. 

Ground. The snow was only one day on the ground; 
there have been five partially frozen days, and 10 muddy 
ones. 

Vegetation. ‘The grass begins togrow and was quite green 
on the 10th. On the 12th I observed the mallow, daffodils, 
ins, &c. growing in the gardens; on the 18th honey uck- 
les, lilac, and gooseberries putting forth their leaves. On 
the 24th the buds of cherry trees and peach trees were swel- 
fing, and the catkins of lombardy poplars begin to appear- 
On the 26th some asparagus was grown up and eatcn. 

“mimals. On the Sth was seen the first Phaleria or butter- 
fly. On the 15th heard the Blue bird, or Sylvia Sialis, the 
harbinger o spring. 

Transylvania University, Ist March, 1820. 


—< > 


POUETRA. 


——2B +o 


The following is a free transiation, from Madam De Stael’s 
French, of Joan or Anc’s ADIEU TO VAUCOULEURS, Qs it is 
given by ScH1LLER in his play, Jeanne D’Arc, when she 
left the habitation of her tather, at the age of sixteen, under 
the influence of what she considered as inspiration, to join 
the French standard at Orleans. 

L’Allemagne, tom: II, p, 186. 


Adieu, sweet regions,* ever green and fair! 
No more shall I your simple pleasuves share. 
Ye lofty hills, ye tranquil,t faithful vales, 

~ Ye laughing} meads, and gently breathing gales, 
From all your joys I part; to all, apreu; 
*Tis Heaven directs, the impulse I pursue. 


* “contrees.” 7 ‘“tranquilles et fideles vallees. + “riantes prainies.”* 
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Ye blooming flowers, fond objects of my care, 
No more the labours of these hands you share; 
Still may new charms your opening buds disclose, 
And gentler Loves upon your leaves repose, 

The panting ZEPHYRS richer odours bear, 

And happier sprrits breathe the balmy air. 


Thou shady erot, a cool and lov’d retreat, 
Whose playful stream so oft hath kiss’d my feet; 
And thou, sweet Ecuo, Nature’s Mimic POWER, 
Thou mystic voice of ‘Twilight’s hallow’d hour; 
No more shall ye repeat my rustic song, 

And through the vale responsive notes prolong. 


Asylum dear of INNOCENCE and LOVE, 

Where gentle hearts the purest pleasures prove, 
Forever must I leave your blissful seats? 

In rancy only tread your green retreats? 

Ah, how shall I repress my bosom’s swell, 

And sigh a long, a last, a sad FAREWELL! 


Ye tender Lamps, your plaintive bleats restrain; 
In pensive silence crop the lonely plain; 

Your sHerHerpDEss her pastoral song no more 
At rosy morn, or dewy eve, shall pour. 

By inspir ation call? d,a different flock* 

Now summons me to join the battle’s shock. 
The HoLy spririvt fires my patriot soul; 
Visions of blood before my fancy roll. 


No earthly vain desire my bosom swells; 

A voice divine my secret sins impels; 

That voice, w hic h, in hes RNING BUSH, was heard, 
When Hores’s MOUNT seal the awful word, 
That Moses honk agi an the TYRANT rise, 

His hosts defy, and trust THE AVENGING skIEs. 

"Tis HE, who always condescends to prove 

The sHEPHERD’s causEt the favourite of his love; 
Who call’d young Davin from his fleecy fold, 

High combat with the 1ant For to hold. 


To me his sacred spirit too has said, 

“Arise, depart, contend, THOU CHOSEN MAID. 

“Thy deeds of glory,to my righteous NAME, 

“Shall witness bear,s and through the earth proclaim. 


" * “troupeau.” Ff “L’Esprit Saint.” + “toujours favourable aut 


bergers.” § “rends temoignage amon nom sur la terre.” 
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“Thy tender limbs must now rude armour feel, 

“Thy snowy bosom wear the encircling stee].* 

“Man ne’er shall wake thy martial heart to love;’ 

“No bridal chaplets for thy hair be wove; 

“No smiling infant on thy breast repose; 

“Thy DESTINY no JOY MATERNAL knows. 

“Of women all, ’tis THou ALONE shalt gain 

“The conqueror’s laurels on the ensanguin’d plain. 

““When faint the brave, and FRaNcr’s FATAL HOUR 

“Already seems to shriek o’er her departed power, 

‘Vis then that THou triumphantly shalt bear 

“My stanparpj high along the applauding air; 

“Thy country see thy deeds of matchless fame, 

‘“‘And FRANCE DELIVER’D consecrate thy name: 

“Salvation to her heroes shalt thou bring, 

“And THINE OWN HAND shall crown again THY KING.” 
U. 


* “Le fer coit couyrir ton sein delicat.” + “oriflamme.” 


+--+ 


A SERENADE, 
Translated from Gessner. 


Soft and sweet be thy slumbers, fair daughter of love; 
Be it thine their delightful illusions to prove; 

Be thy rest ever holy as morn’s early dew 

On the lily’s white bosom, to innocence true. 

Bright visions of happiness ever be thine, 

Where sympathy, hope, and enchantment combine. 


All soothing and light, on the moon’s fairy beams, 

By fancy directed, descend ye gay dreams. 

To the snowy-white flocks, to the fields and the flowers, 
To gardens of pleasure, and Love’s sacred bowers, 

{n rapture conduct her, and fill the soft air 

With melody’s notes, breathing bliss for my fair. 

Let Apollo’s own lute through the lone valley sound, 

And Echo delight. the sweet tones to rebound. 


_ Let her fancy she bathes in the cool limpid wave, 
While the happy stream rushes her bosom to lave. 
Her retreat to secure, let the ivy combine 
With roses and myrtles their leaves to entwine, 
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While no voice brings alarm, and no eye dares survey, 
But the chaste little songster that chirps on the spray. 
Let her fancy she’s sporting the graces among, 

While showers of roses around her are flung; 

Let them own her a sister in beauty and love, 

And their garlands exchange, withtheir names interwove. 


Let her wander mid groves of o’er-arching green trees, 
here young Cupids. assemble “like clusters of* bees: 9 

Pursuing and catching, they wanton around; 

Now lighting, now flying, they skim o’er the ground, 

Bring her apples perfum’d, purple grapes from the vine, 

Then hover in air, and fresh chaplets entwine: 

New flowers they opcn, new odours they fling, 

And each fans them round with his light little wings 


And now ina cloud of rich fragrancy veiled, 

Let Love Himself come, by my fair charmer hail’d; 
But with his let my image before her appear, 
While timid and blushing, I hope and I fear. 

My passion avow’d, let her smile thrill my heart, 
And her eye of consent its warm sunshine impart. 


With this dream may a soft sigh her white bosom heave, 
A blush cross her cheek, and its rose tinges leave. 
O would than Apollo’s my song were more sweet! 
That in me the perfections of shepherds could meet! 
I then should be worthy my fair one’s true love, 
And life a bright vision of transport would prove. 
1800. U. 


*Literally from the original. 





THE RESURRECTION. 


Lo, on Calvary’s awful height, 

Mark the angel’s rapid flight, 
Descending from bright realms above, 
The realms of condescending love. 
Earthquakes shake the solid ground; 
Heaven’s vast arch rings back the sound; 
Nature to its centre groans; 

The heavenly choir his message owns. 
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The mighty stone he rolls away; 
Jewish laws will soon decay. 

Jesus rises from the dead: 

Lo, he lifts his glorious head. 
Soldiers, what avails your care? 
Jesus, your Reedeemer’s there, 

For you he groan’d, for you he bled, 
For you he rises from the dead. 
Swift to his father’s courts he flies, 
Faith and hope around him rise. 
Grace, free grace to allis giv’n, 
Mercy, sweetest gift of heav’n. 
Women devout, be not afraid, 

Your suffering Saviour here was laid, 
For youa sacrifice was made, 

For you the mighty ransom paid, 
Triumphant o’er the gloomy grave, 
Willing and able still to save; 
Death’s utmost power is done aw ay: 
Faith opes an everlasting day. 

Oh, glorious thought! Oh, happy state! 
Immortal angels round us wait. 

Our souls, redeem’d from error’s night, 
Will shine in endless glories bright. 
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FRAGMENTS D’ UN POEME SUR LA FEMME, 
(Fragments of a Poem on Woman.) 


The reader must supply the accents. 


Astres brillants qui parcourez l’espace, 
Eclipsez vous. Je vais chanter la grace 
Et la beaute de ce sexe enchanteur, 

Dont nous tenons l’amour et le bonheur: 
Tout, a la fois, jusqu’a notre existence. 
Sexe charmant, soutien de notre enfance, 
Objet touchant, de nes plus tendres veeux, 
Et dont les soins, seuls nous rendent heureux' 
Etre radieux, brille sur notre sphere, 

- Resplendissant de gloire et de lumiere, 
Nouveau Soleil, meteore eclatant! 


ia nous, tel qe un flambeau ardent. 
x ¥ * * 
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POETRY. March, 


Meres d’ amours et filles de l’ Aurore! 
Inspirez moi. Oh femmes que j’adore! 
Ecoutez moi. Je vais orner de fleurs, 
Vos fronts charmants et vos seins enchanteurs. 
Sur vos beaux yeux, je fonde I’ esperance, 
Qw’ un doux regard sera ma recompense. 
Fils de Venus, prete moi ton bandeau 
Couvre mes yeux, avant que mon pinceau 
Ose esquisser de la beaute le charme 
Qui nous ravit, nous enchante, et nous charme: 
Car ebloui, par ses divins attraits 
Je crains d’ offrir des tableaux imparfaits. 
Sois done mon guide, oh toi, pudeur aimable, 
Douce vertu de ce sexe adorable. 
Anges du ciel n’ en soyez point jaloux, 
Vous jouissez de plaisirs bien plus doux; 
Ainsi qw’ a vous, ils nous offrent l’ image 
Du seul bonheur, qui soit notre partage. 

* * * * * 
Dans mes tableaux que ne puis-je tracer, 
Tout ce qui plait, tout ce qui fait aimer? 
Oui de toi seul, sexe aimable et sincere, 
Naquit l’ amour et tout ce qui doit plaire. 
Tel qu’une fleur image de la vie, 
Tu passeras; mais tu seras suivie 
Par d@’ autres fleurs aimables comme toi. 
Anime nous du doux son de ta voix, 
Fait resonner les echos des mentagnes, 
Pare, embellis, nos champs et nos campagnes: 
Brille partout, sois partout le destin, 
Le but heureux, l’ espoir du genre humain. 
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